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BEYOND preparing his students in the several books required 
for college entrance in English, the secondary-school teacher 
finds himself called upon to do a certain amount of preparation 
in composition or in rhetoric, or in both, as the case may be, 
which is a very great source of trial and confusion to him. Often 
his instructions are dangerously vague; almost always the col- 
lege fails to state clearly just exactly what it expects; and his 
ideas of the thing he wishes to accomplish are, naturally enough, 
though very unfortunately, also indistinct and formless. The 
result on the pupil is just what is to be expected from such 
looseness of method on the part of both college and school; he 
comes to his freshman work with helter-skelter smattering notions 
of description and argumentation and unity and book reviews, 
but without any fixed belief in a thing called writing, which is 
bigger and better than even these great things. When asked 
the question, ‘“‘ What is the hardest part of writing for you, and 
what the easiest ?”’ nine out of ten freshmen will reply: ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion is the hardest part of writing for me,” or “narration,” or 
what not, and “argumentation the easiest.’’ Description is a 
“part” of writing to them, or more probably writing is a “ part” 
of description. At any rate, most of them have not the slightest 
feeling for good writing in general. They are not natural or 
accurate, nor do they express any clear, well-thought-out point ; 
and they resent being called upon to take account of such 
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things. They do not describe, or apparently see, things that are 
actually before them in space, and this is the complaint of the 
teacher of biology and chemistry as well as of English. They 
imagine what might be there or ought to be there, or what the 
instructor would wish to have them see. It is impossible for most 
of them to express themselves in a straightforward, direct, clear 
manner, or carry out any line of thought intelligently, con- 
sistently, and thoroughly. More than this, the language used 
is ordinarily trite, colorless, most hopelessly impersonal. 
Perhaps the teachers of secondary-school English will con- 
sider this statement somewhat severe; but the writer has tried 
to be fair and accurate so far as her own experience goes, and 
she is inclined to think that the evidence of most college Eng- 
lish teachers would be much the same for the rank and file of 
their classes. It is only just, of course, to take account of, and 
give credit to, those schools that are waking to the necessity of 
giving better instruction in writing, and are experimenting, some 
of them with splendid success, all of them with untiring zeal, 
to make the work more interesting and sensible. It is pleasant 
to add that the number of such schools is increasing from year 
to year, with increasingly good results in the college class-room. 
Here their influence is felt tremendously; for even one properly 
trained, open-minded student among twenty is enough some- 
times to work wonders, to change a listless, self-satisfied class 
to one of surprisingly wholesome and right-minded acuteness. 
It is from a desire to set to work with those who are think- 
ing and experimenting that this paper is undertaken, and its 
main suggestion is that unification and simplification are sorely 
needed in the teaching of writing in secondary schools. It 
would urge that teacher and student understand thoroughly and 
keep ciearly before them always the oneness of the thing they 
are working for—good writing, simple, honest, clear expression 
of thought. Now, this can be brought about only by clearing 
the ground of the many things that at present incumber it and 
obstruct the view, and by giving to both teacher and student a 
sense of rest and calm in the conviction that it is right to do so. 
One long step in this direction would be taken, without question, 
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if everybody concerned could rid his mind, at the outset, of the 
necessity of holding to the conventional text-book division of 
writing into “forms of discourse,” each with its unwieldy body 
of rules and theory, and could get to work directly, with the joy 
that comes from a wider, freer, simpler outlook. Probably 
nothing breeds more stiffness, more pettiness, in writing than 
these divisions; nothing more effectually cut off the possibility of 
naturalness in expression and generosity in thought. With this 
feeling in mind, it has come to be the purpose of the writer to 
prove, if possible, by dwelling on the nature of the various forms, 
that the insistence on such hard-and-fast distinctions is unneces- 
sary; to show that fundamentally the forms of discourse are not 
separate, isolated, and mutually exclusive, but that, on the con- 
trary, they are all easily reducible to two forms, and that these 
two, description and exposition, are in reality only one, the 
change between them coming about simply through a shifting 
of emphasis, as the writer is interested now in the particular 
object before him, and now in its relations to other objects. 
When looked at superficially, description and exposition seem 
utterly and hopelessly separated. Compare, for instance, a plain 
description of a house with an essay on ‘‘ Tendencies in Modern 
Journalism,” and it will seem an impossible thing to find any 
points of resemblance between them. But look at them from 
the point of view of the mind which reads and the mind which 
writes, and the connection is established without great difficulty. 
One sees very readily now that the same mental activities on the 
part of reader and writer are necessary to both—that descrip- 
tion, while it calls primarily for the construction of a distinct 
image, calls at the same time upon the relating and universaliz- 
ing activities of the mind; and that exposition, while its primary 
concern is with relating and abstracting, must at the same time 
individualize—otherwise it has no meaning, no foundation. Psy- 
chology confirms us, of course, in our judgment by its dictum 
that perception is impossible without conception, and that con- 
ception is impossible without perception; and further enlightens 
and comforts us by asserting that the various faculties of knowl- 
edge are not different powers of the mind, but simply mark 
various stages in its development. 
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To return to the house spoken of a moment ago; we suc- 
ceeded in getting the desired picture from the description, 
because as the words reach our ears we construct the house 
from material that is stored within our minds. We select this, 
and reject that, detail— make it white instead of yellow or green, 
colonial in type, of wood, and so on—adding to, and changing, 
our first image house with the utmost rapidity and skill, until the 
structure stands complete before us, clear and beautiful, and dif- 
ferent from all the others that were called up by association. But 
we could not have succeeded in getting the picture had it not been 
for the images within our minds to which to relate, and from 
which to discriminate and differentiate, this particular one; 
and the writer could not have emphasized and isolated it but for 
this helpful presence in his own mind, and from the knowledge 
that it existed in everybody’s else mind as well. 

Very often the presence is so near that the writer of descrip- 
tion forgets that his emphasis is on the subject before him and 
becomes interested in its large relations, so that the description 
turns into exposition. This, of course, is particularly noticeable 
in poetry and in the poetic mind, in which the universal and par- 
ticular seem very close together, so that it is impossible to say 
whether the object in space suggested the thought, or the trend 
of thought suggested the fastening upon the object. Notice, for 
instance, this tendency in Wordsworth above all other poets, 
who even goes so far as to say that it is indispensable to good 
poetry that it make thought-connections and lead the mind from 
the contemplation of the individual to that of the universal. 
It might be interesting here to note the tendency of a// the 
processes to merge into one another very much more readily in 
poetry than in prose. Is it because of the freedom and uncon- 
ventionality of the poetic mind, its hatred of the little, its more 
naive power to grasp wholes? 

In exposition the emphasis is removed altogether from the 
individual and put upon the class, although, without question, 
the individual is none the less surely involved. Of course it is 
difficult for the reader to detect the presence of anything but 


generalization in Bacon, in Carlyle, in Emerson; they are appar- 
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ently so far removed from the one, have been so long concerned 
with the many. Yet they hold us; and now and then we come 
upon a passage that fairly shines with the light that our own 
experience gives it. We have made the same generalization that 
our writer has done; our experiences are fresh in our minds, and 
we feel that he must have had the same experiences to give his 
statement just this emphasis, just this color. Immediately we begin 
to see that he is human, and to reach a vague approximation of 
the amount of looking and listening and recording that he has 
done. Again, abstractions that are at the present moment mean- 
ingless to us, except theoretically, begin to have more meaning 
as we see more of the world and do more reading and studying 
—that is, place ourselves in a state somewhat approaching his. 
But the thing is more obvious when we actually come to the 
writing of exposition ourselves. We find on examination that 
our theories and convictions arise from several sources. Some- 
times they are a part of our family tradition; sometimes we 
unthinkingly adopt those of our friends. Mainly, however, our 
final definition of things, our firmly rooted ideas, our really strong 
convictions, undoubtedly come from first-hand investigation of 
objects and events that present themselves to our notice, and an 
almost, or quite, unconscious abstracting of the element common 
to all the experiences. Notice the strength of our deep-rooted 
childish abstractions; the sudden knowledge that John’s return- 
ing the purse he had found, in spite of many temptations, is 
‘“honesty;” the flash of enlightenment from other people's 
actions that there is such a thing as “dishonesty;’’ that ‘cour- 
is a thing that we 


age’’ has a real meaning, and ‘friendship’ 
know about after all. It is simply the observation of a few more 


instances that gives us our later abstractions, and simply a matter 


of a great many more instances and more careful observation 
of them that brings us at last to our large and highly defined 
generalizations. 

Exposition, then, while it appears to concern itself only with 
the abstract, the universal, the vesu/ts of examination of indi- 
viduals, really calls for the examination of many things instead 
of one thing, and simply overlooks or suppresses, while it does 
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not forget, the individual, in its interest in the unity of the many. 
Since description emphasizes the individual, however, and appar- 
ently calls altogether upon the perceptive activity of the mind, 
which is its original and least-developed faculty, it might be said 
to be incomplete or undeveloped exposition, and exposition, 
complete, or fully related and universalized description; and it 
is an easy step from this conclusion to the judgment that good 
description suggests many relations, while it brings out the object 
with perfect definiteness; and good exposition is full and rich 
and deep with its wealth of underlying observation. 

The relation of argumentation to the other forms of discourse 
must be easily obvious. Argumentation goes a step farther than 
exposition, we may say, in that it makes its observations and 
draws its conclusions for a very definite reason and for a very 
definite audience. Perhaps it might be nearer the truth to say 
that argumentation begins with its definite audience and end, 
and seeks out its proofs or makes its observations always with 
this end in view, and with the idea of removing all hindrances to 
the establishment of the end. Notice, for instance, that very 
real and sincere argument so commonly undertaken to convince 
a boy or girl that it is a desirable thing to go to college. The 
difference it has made to this, that, and the other acquaintance 
is dwelt upon; the kind of benefit selected for argument being, 
of course, that which will most strongly appeal to the girl or boy 
to be persuaded. Perhaps it will be social success, or business 
success; at any rate, in every case the audience and end deter- 
mine very closely and clearly the plan to be followed, the details 
to be selected. 

Informal and unconscious argument we find everywhere about 
us, in speech as well as in writing, and here it is linked very 
closely to the other forms. Description and narration, for 
instance, tend to pass over easily into argumentation. A very 
innocent story, casually told, will often succeed in moving one 


to a certain line of action, or in preventing it. A man describing: 


a house to his friend, with the idea in mind that this is exactly 
the house his friend ought to buy, is, of course, absolutely guided 
in his selection of details by this dominating idea, with the result 
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that his letter will often very naturally end with the plea, ‘“‘Come 
down and look at it;”’ or that his friend is moved to look at the 
house, even though the wish is unexpressed and the argument 
unconscious. 

Of formal argument it is perhaps unnecessary to speak much, 
because its limitations are more or less artificial, the question 
under discussion being rarely, of course, of vital importance to 
the audience, and the end rarely anything more than the secur- 
ing of the audience’s sympathy and judgment to one or the other 
side. But there is an attempt always to get the same close rela- 
tion between the speaker and the audience, with here the added 
difficulty that the audience is not well known, and that both 
sides must be prepared to meet all sorts of unspoken objections, 
and much silent opposition in a very limited space of time; and 
must run the risk, consequently, of occasionally knocking down 
men of straw, or of undervaluing and underemphasizing real 
difficulties and doubts in the minds of the listeners. But, to 
bring argumentation again into line with what has been said of 
the other forms, it of course involves both the individual and the 
universal very noticeably. It might be roughly described as a 
kind of limited and circumscribed exposition, which makes up 
for this limitation in a vividness and directness that are necessa- 
rily denied to exposition. 

Narration has been left to the last of the paper, since what 
has gone before is necessary to its understanding, because it is a 
larger task than the others, and possibly also because instinct 
always leads one to reserve the choicest morsel for the end of 
the feast. Narration could almost be considered, for conven- 
ience, as of two kinds, were it not for the expressed purpose of 
the paper to avoid divisions of all sorts. It might be said, at 
any rate, to be as much of two kinds as are description and 
exposition; indeed, the relation of the two kinds, or, better, the 
two extremes of narration, is exactly the same as is the relation 
between description and exposition. At one end is pure or 
simple narration, and at the other almost pure exposition, in 
which the story element is quite lost sight of, and the interest 
of the writer and reader is altogether centered on the idea 
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expressed — religious, social, psychological, what not. Notice 
Henry James for a marked example of this extreme expository 
narrative form. Narration, however, it seems to me, is curiously 
averse to such extremes as those shown in description and narra- 
tion. Its pure form is more intimately dependent on the exposi- 
tory, and its expository form keeps the present vividly before us 
at all times, as we shall see later. As pure a form as there is, 
however, simple narration, by which is meant stories without 
plot, tales of adventure, history, is very easily classed with 
description. Even superficially looked at, they show great 
similarity, and one is often puzzled to know which is which, or 
pleased to find narration where one is expecting description, or 
vice versa. Notice, for an instance of the mixture of the two, 
the opening lines of ‘‘ Pippa Passes”’: 

But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 

Till the whole sunrise, not to be suppressed, 

Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the world. 

As has been said before, in substance, narration deals with 
particular events almost as description deals with particular 
objects, It calls upon the individualizing, discriminating activ- 
ity of the mind. Its interest and emphasis are almost wholly on 
the present and particular, while it calls for aid, as does descrip- 
tion, on the universal and general. Pater’s dictum as to the 
inevitableness of generalizing in writing of all kinds, however, is 
so happily appropriate just here that I cannot refrain from 
quoting it: 

Your historian, with absolutely truthful intention, amid the multitude of 
facts presented to him, must needs select, and in selecting assert something 
of his own humor, something that comes not of the world without, but of a 
vision within. So Gibbon molds his unwieldy material to a preconceived 
view. Livy, Tacitus, Michelet, moving full of poignant sensibility amid the 
records of the past, each after his own sense modifies — who can tell where and 
to what degree? and becomes something else than a transcriber; each, as he 
thus modifies, passes into the domain of art proper.’ 

The humblest student of history finds that his interest is not 
in the event itself, but in his own or somebody’s else precon- 


* WALTER PATER, Essay on Style, “Appreciations.” 
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ceived view of it; that his whole joy in reading and research 
consists in relating events to event, age to age, so as to give 
meaning and color to the otherwise stupid, bewildering mass. 
As for the setting down or telling of actual events without 
prejudice, we all, know the apparent impossibility of the task. 
Two persons with the sincerest desire to speak the truth will 
present widely different accounts of the self-same event, as has 
been discovered in many a wearisome murder trial. With 
objects before us in space, we can, a great many of us, reach 
approximately the same description. With events before us in 
space—that is, with objects or people held before us a little 
longer time, and in motion instead of at ease—each of a hun- 
dred of us will present a different description. Is it because the 
greater complexity of this experience causes reference to an 
immeasurably vaster number of related experiences than does 
the description? It would seem at first glance that entirely fic- 
titious tales of adventure are absolutely simple or pure narra- 
tion— Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island, in which the interest 
seems to be wholly on the narrative, on the sequence of events. 
Yet here, again, is there much question that we have ultimately 
the vague end in view of dispensing compensation right and 
left—of getting the villain properly punished, the hero fittingly 
rewarded, and the wretched sufferer and outcast finally restored 
to his own? 

In narration with plot—novels, the drama—the emphasis is 
rather heavily on the “moral” at the end, if you wish, though 
we have passed beyond the stage where we wish the moral stated 
inso many words. Call it point, or purpose, or the author’s 
message to the world, or what not; at any rate, it is what in the 
end we are interested in, what he is interested in, his reason and 
justification, his gratification and satisfaction in writing it. The 
beauty and excellence of this fact are recognized, of course, by 
authors of text-books on rhetoric, who say to prospective writers: 
“A story must have a purpose, a central thought, must teach 
something ;’’ and by the public in general; for it goes without 
saying that we all insist on having a man say something, lead 
somewhere, in his story. And notice the actual practice of the 
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writers themselves. It is a difficult matter to say, in so many 
words, what George Eliot means by Silas Marner; but we cer- 
tainly feel that there is in it a message, an informing principle, 
or part of a large truth that all her books together give us. If 
this is true of George Eliot, how much more indisputably so is it 
with some of the recent writers—with Kipling, Zangwill, George 
Meredith, with Tolstoi and Ibsen! 

Narrative literature is surely expository in tendency, though, 
as was said before, it cannot be so extreme as exposition; it 
cannot shut out or suppress particulars. On the contrary, it 
prefers to limit its range, to pick out and emphasize a few 
absorbing ones, barely hinting at all the evidence in its posses- 
sion; with the result that it runs the risk of seeming prejudiced 
or of prejudicing its readers unfairly. And although it goes in 
a most complicated and devious way to the establishment of its 
point, nevertheless it meets with tremendous success in the end. 
It gives results very rarely. It presents to the reader the 
experiments, with a few objects, one might say, that have been 
made by the writer; gives him the material at first hand—this 
speech here, that action there; this series of events, or this rela- 
tion of cause and effect connecting them; and the reader enters 
into the working out of the message as he could never enter into 
the working out of an expository treatment of the same subject, 
if it is possible to conceive of such a thing. He ‘lives’ the 
story, we say, and he does actually do this, because the charac- 
ters speak and act and look as .they do in real life—that is as 
nearly as possible as the written page can reproduce real life— 
and he does the generalizing, under the guidance of the writer, 
naturally, who selects all the details that he wishes presented 
and shuts out all others, handling men and seasons in a masterful 
fashion. So deep is everybody’s absorption and co-operation in 
the thing being worked out, indeed, that we rarely resent this 
of the writer, which turns out to be the boldest kind 
of tyranny, and submit ourselves readily to it again, if ever we 
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are rebellious enough to skip a page or two—going back obedi- 
ently to read it afterward, in the dreadful fear that something is 
there which we oughtn’t to have missed. 
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It is said by some writers of text-books on rhetoric that there 
are two sources of pleasure in the reading of a story —the inter- 
est in the purpose, and the interest in the plot. One fails to see 
how there can be the two here any more than there may be said to 
be two interests in a statue or a painting—the thing said, and 
the way in which it is expressed. Of course, if one has made a 
long and detailed study of paragraph structure, one instinctively 
notes the kind of paragraph one is reading. One’s attention is 
rather concentrated on the kind, the class, in the same way that 
a person who has been working at the subject of plot has an eye 
to the way things are being managed in a story —sometimes 
unconsciously even. But to the average normal reader the 
interest of the plot zs the interest of the purpose. He undoubt- 
edly receives an impression of the thing as a whole—of one 
thing—with as little attempt at classification and analysis of the 
plot as the writer made probably while he was in the midst of 
things. And this unconsciousness on the part of both is as it 
should be, doubtless. 

At this point the question very naturally asks itself: ‘‘ But how 
is it possible to make the student see and appreciate the under- 
lying meaning and unity of the various forms of discourse? how 
get him into the habit of writing for the purpose of saying some- 
thing worth while to another person, instead of bothering about 
‘coherence’ say, in a piece of imaginary description?” First of 
all, the teacher can have always in his mind the sense of oneness 
of writing; and this alone will inevitably do a great deal for the 
student. A certain security, a certain calmness and generosity 
of mind, in both will result from the teacher’s giving a proper 
emphasis and just evaluation to things in his choice of subjects, 
criticism of themes, and guiding of the class-room work. Sec- 
ondly, it would seem to be wise for the student to work out for 
himself and understand thoroughly the nature of these several 
writing forms and their relation to one another. It is a simple 
matter to get him to see that the tree presented to the mental 
vision is a tree only by virtue of our experience, and that the 
abstract idea is simply abstracted from numerous living, concrete 
things about us. He accepts easily the idea that all narration 
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tends to be expository in character, and that simple narration is 
unlike description simply in that it deals with events instead of 
objects. Thirdly, to emphasize the fact of the interrelation, or 
to lead up to it naturally, it would seem to be well to make a 
study of one piece of writing that involves all of the forms of 
discourse—a good novel or a drama— instead of making use of 
a dozen ‘‘pieces”’ or fragments. There is no reason why /vanhoe, 
or Silas Marner, or Mill on the Floss, or even Macbeth, should not 
serve as the basis of a whole term’s or a whole year’s work in 
writing. Hundreds of plans for treatment quickly suggest them- 
selves to resourceful teachers, hundreds of agreeable subjects for 
themes and for class discussion. For instance: ‘‘Make an exact 
statement of the point or meaning of the book;” “If this mes- 
sage seems to you strikingly true, even without the evidence 
that the book gives you, trace out, if possible, the experiencen 
and circumstances that have led you to form the generalization ;”’ 
‘‘Express the same idea in the way which seems most natural to 
you, to the person you would be likely to talk to on the subject ;” 
‘Rewrite the story, if it is unsatisfactory to you, or remodel any 
part of it, by changing the nature and circumstances of the hero;”’ 
‘‘How would your sister (or friend) act if she were placed is 
Maggie Tulliver’s position?’’ ‘‘Describe Maggie in your friend’s 
position ;’’ ‘‘Prove, to somebody who strongly dislikes him, that 
Macbeth is an essentially noble character’’—and so on. There is 
neither excuse nor time for the enumeration of the various possi- 
bilities that spring up in the mind. 

The sense of oneness in any subject studied is so soothing 
and so inevitably conducive to good work that it is a tremendous 
pity it never comes to the young students of writing. As it is, 
he starts with differentiation in secondary schools, learns ‘‘kinds”’ 
of things and confusion, and never comes to a sense of the har- 
mony of the various processes until after he reaches college, if 
ever he works it out at all. It would seem to be properly the 
work of the college to evolve the many out of the one—to dis- 
tinguish and discriminate closely, and concern itself simply with 
detailed and advanced elective work in description and narration 


and argumentation. As it is, the college has to begin all over 
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again. Freshman classes ordinarily busy themselves mostly 
with doing or undoing secondary-school work, with the result 
that a startlingly large amount of time is lost to the student 

But, setting aside altogether the question of the student’s ulti- 
mate gain in the study of writing, there is the further, and per- 
haps just as important, one of his present interest. This appears 
to be somewhat difficult to elicit in many cases. Writing is 
likely to be the off-subject, even if the rest of the English work 
is agreeable, though the students are usually willing enough 
to be pleased. ‘I am constantly impressed by the pathetic readi- 
ness of boys and girls to be interested,” writes one discouraged 
English teacher who has just been complaining of the difficulty 
of interesting her students, and of her helplessness in the midst 
of things set for her to do. This seems a pitiful state of affairs, 
considering that the subject of writing is really one of fascinat- 
ing interest and ought to be taught, one would think, without a 
great deal of pain on either side. 

Of course, the suggestion given above does not presume to 
offer itself, in any sense of the word, as a solution of all the 
difficulties that beset teacher and student in English work. 
Indeed, it will be found to be of no value whatever unless there 
is besides, on the part of the teacher, an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the possibilities of the principle and an ability to develop 
and use it skilfully both in writing and criticism. With these, 
however, the writer feels that a great deal may be accomplished 
simply in the matter of making the work interesting—a sense of 
the reasonableness and simplicity of the thing, in the first place, 
which puts it within the reach of everybody; and of its dignity 
and largeness, in the second place, which ought to make it seem 
worth while to even the least interested, and certainly offers 
sufficient scope for the eagerness and enthusiasm which, it is 
hoped, would be aroused in the better students by just the sense 
of unaccustomed freedom that, above all other things, it must 
give. 

Louise Bacon. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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BOYS IN COMPOSITION. 


THREE years ago a graduate of Princeton accepted the posi- 
tion of instructor in English in the largest high school for boys 
in one of our eastern cities. One part of his work was to take 
charge of the courses in composition, which had necessarily been 
neglected by the small corps of teachers, who were already over- 
worked with the courses in the history of literature. He found 
that few of the students could write down their thoughts cor- 
rectly, and still fewer had any idea of the constructive unity and 
proportion of an essay. They really had had no training in 
writing. At long intervals during their first year they had been 
compelled to land in short compositions about some book, such 
as Hawthorne’s J7wice Told Tales, or about the life of some 
author, such as Poe. These compositions were seldom, if ever, 
corrected, and the student’s attention was never called to his 
errors. It did not take long to discover that the boys were not 
learning the practical use of their language; for instance, their 
examination papers were usually collections of disconnected 
phrases, from which only a skilful interpreter could decipher 
the meaning. 

The instructor determined to experiment with a second-year 
class, three hundred in number, who came to him once a week 
for composition. He believed that brief regular practice would 
teach them to express their ordinary thoughts clearly and con- 
cisely. Each week each boy was required to hand in a composi- 
tion, varying in length from one to six hundred words, according 
to the subject. The frequency of these compositions required 
a change in the character of the subjects and the method of 
selecting them. The old subjects of books and biographies were 
discarded, because the students did not have time for so much 
reading. Soon these subjects were entirely forbidden, because 
the instructor found that such compositions were merely patch- 
works of extracts, longer or shorter, from the books. Boys 
would copy entire phrases, sentences, and paragraphs, without 
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understanding the meaning or appreciating the force of the sepa- 
rate words. They were not able to use the same words in any 
constructions except those of the book. 

The chief value of this note-taking method of teaching com- 
position is supposed to consist in its triple function of giving the 
student an acquaintance with standard literature, an enriched 
‘ocabulary, and the ability to write correct English. In attempt- 
ing too much, it fails in every part. Few boys find any pleasure 
in books which they are forced to read for school work. Too 
often the remark is heard: “I never liked that book; I had to 
read it in school.” The acquaintance with literature which is 
.cquired in school comes chiefly and most effectively from the 
stimulating interpretation of the teacher. In compositions on 
books the language is always subordinated to the story. Criticism 
isks: ‘Is the outline of the story correct?” and forgets the 
most important question: “Is it easy to understand the mean- 
ing?” It cannot be denied that a boy’s vocabulary is enriched, 
but too often this enrichment is only in bulk and not in useful- 
ness. The aim of a course in composition should be to enable 
the boys to express themselves clearly and concisely whenever 
they may have occasion to write of their daily experiences. For 
this purpose it is better to train them to use skilfully and easily 
a small vocabulary than merely to increase the extent of their 
vocabulary, which may always remain clumsy in their hands. 

When bookish subjects had been excluded, the instructor 
urged the boys to describe some familiar objects of their daily 
life or to narrate some episodes of their experience. His only 
caution was: ‘Don’t write about things you have read or heard.” 
He would not select subjects for them, for he found that the 
necessity of choosing subjects increased and sharpened their 
powers of observation. At first their subjects were too large to 
be accurately described or narrated in such brief compositions ; 
he found it necessary to insist that they write up the adventures of 
a single hour or less, rather than of a day in town or a trip to the 
shore. He urged them to write about ‘‘The Mosquito That Bit 
Me Last Night,” rather than about ‘“‘A Trip to the Zoo;”’ to write 
about “A Horse Shying at a Newspaper,” rather than a descrip- 
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tion of the whole street. Acuteness of observation and accuracy 
of detail were emphasized. The ordinary subject of “My Walk 
to School” was split up into a dozen subjects: ‘Why I Walk to 
School,” “The Man That Sells Papers at the Corner,” “The 
Schoolmates I Meet,” “The Barking Dog,” “The Baby that 
Smiled,” “Always Something Forgotten,” etc. 

Most of the boys had no trouble in getting subjects; their 
adventures during the summer were the main supply. Some few 
fellows reported that they were unable to get subjects, that their 
experiences “had run out.” The instructor would therefore 
question them about as follows: ‘So nothing has happened to 
you worth writing about?” ‘Nothing that I can think of.” 
‘“‘Have you been in any fights lately?” “No.” “In any acci- 
dents?” “No.” ‘Had any queer dreams?’ ‘None that I 
remember.’’ “ Did you ever hit your thumb nail with a hammer?” 
“Yes.” “Tell me all about it; why you were using the hammer, 
how you came to make the false blow, how your nail felt, and 
how long it was sore.’’ Usually a boy would require such help 
only once. Just before Christmas there came a general com- 
plaint about the scarcity of subjects. The usual suggestion was: 
“Tell me why you ran out of subjects.” Many compositions 
were written on “The Difficulty of Choosing a Subject.” The 
following, which has not been corrected, is quite common in 
style and matter: 

OH! THAT ESSAY! 

Well, it is Sunday night and I have nothing to do. One would naturally 
think if he met any nice girls that day; but like a flash | remember that 
I have not written that bothersome essay. I seat myself, take up a pen and 
get a piece of paper, wondering what the nature of my essay shall be. My 
thoughts go in various channels and then entirely off of essays and I think of 
trigonometty, german and shorthand. Then I suddenly remember that I 
forgot my shorthand exercise that I was to copy and wonder what Mr. C—— 
will say. Then I think of the professors, principally my two particular 
friends, Messrs. P and H , and then of Prof. M—— and there my 
mind stays. I can almost see him now instructing F in his quiet digni- 
fied manner, while F looks hard at his book, scratches his shin with his 
foot and abruptly comes to the conclusion that he does not hear anything that 
is going on. By! Jove! Here I am thinking of everything but that plagued 
old essay. The thought so startles me that I begin to shuffle my bare feet 
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only to bang my big toe with considerable force against the corner of the 
desk. That makes my eyes water and I might have made the air blue as 
the man did that went through the room at night and cracked his shins 
against the side of the bed; but controlling myself I pick up my pen and 
start to write. 

Oh! how long it takes to finish that essay! I almost come to the con- 
clusion that I had better go to bed; but the thought of the D (deficient) that 
I got in literature last term was enough and I managed to finish and with a 
smile of satisfaction went to bed. 

Many of the boys chose as their subjects ordinary daily epi- 
sodes, and frequently these were intensely interesting — about 
boating, swimming, sailing, baseball, football. Whenever the 
school eleven would win, at least one-fourth of the next lot of 
compositions would describe the game. A large number of 
other essays were on subjects similar to the following : 


A TRIAL OF TOILETTISM. 


Have you ever been in a big hurry and in completing your toilet get 
stuck on your collar or collar-button? If so, 1 know I have your greatest 
sympathy. 

One evening I was in my room hurrying to complete my dressing, and 
every now and then replying “all right” to the numerous persuasions to 
hurry up. 

“T'll be down in a couple of minutes,”’ said I, to the roth, “ It’s after eight 
o'clock.” Ah! thank heavens that is done; it was the collar, and after a 
brief struggle I had it on. Surveying myself in the mirror, I gave the collar 
a few twitches and pulls in order to straighten it, when the collar-button 
broke. 

“Oh, Frank, do hurry up, we are late now,” calls up Mother. 

“All right I’ll be down in a few seconds, get my hat and coat ready!” 

Then hurrying to the next room I pull open my brother's drawer and 
plunging my hand into a neat pile of handkerchiefs, neckties and so forth, I 
2 pull out his gold button, which belongs to the set he received from a “ petti- 
coat.” Not thinking about this or the consequences, I stuck it in my shirt 
and fastening one side of my collar I start on the other. Walking up and 
i down the floor, with the perspiration rolling down my face. I tried in vain to 
* fasten that collar. This is where your religion forsakes you or rather we for- 
; sake our religion. 


as 


At last the collar is fastened, and hearing some one coming up the stairs 
4 I hastily knot my tie. Just then brother walks in, calling me a lobster, loafer 
“4 and other pet names. I now had on my vest, but seeing my brother start 
towards his open drawer, I waited no longer, and catching up my coat, I went 
for the stairs, falling into it on the way down. 
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Other boys would write of imaginary experiences, fanciful 
adventures with their latest girls, queer tramps, outlandish 
explorations, ridiculous detective work ; in fact, it would be dif- 
ficult to discover a subject which they had not touched, from 
the palaces of fairyland to the furnaces of hell. One of the 
very best compositions was written by a little Irishman. For 
several weeks he had not handed in any compositions, and the 
instructor reprimanded him. The next week in came a com- 
position which in substance was as follows: 


Last night I dreamed I went to hell, and was tried by Satan and a jury 
of imps. They asked me all sorts of queer questions about things I knew 
nothing of and finally the jury left the room. Before this 1 had felt calm, 
and was satisfying my curiosity by gazing around the wonderful court room. 
Now I began to fear my sentence. Would they scorch me, pluck out my 
eyes, starve me, kill me with thirst, hang me up by the feet and beat my soles 
till the nails drop? I can remember distinctly how the door creaked, when 
they entered. In a moment I was pronounced guilty. Satan seemed 
startled. Finally he rose from the bench, with a look of pity on his face that 
frightened me more than his former malicious looks. He said, as I stood 
with quaking knees: ‘Young man, I pity you. Only few mortals have I 
pitied. But fatecompels meto sentence you. Youngman... . I condemn 
you... to write an essay.” 


This composition gave the hint to other boys, and among the 
compositions of the following week was this: 


A TRIP TO THE CLOUDS IN THE AIR. 


It was the same old question which bothers me (and many others in our 
section), what shall I write for a composition this week ? 

As I sat in the revolving chair I turned the thoughts over in my mind. 

Suddenly the chair started to go around at a great rate, faster than a top 
goes. It kept going around and up. The ceiling and roof were no obstruc- 
tion to it, and I was soon among the clouds. Before I had time to look 
around me, I was seized by a flock of great birds and carried to a hollow in 
a bank of clouds. The birds had the power of speech and the leader informed 
me that I was to be tried for intruding on their domains. They formed a 
court with the leader as judge. 

After much chattering, I was convicted and sentenced. 

The penalty was to write a composition to be read before the whole court. 

I was dismayed. 

To sentence me so heavily for such a small offense was outrageous. 
If they had sentenced me to shovel a few clouds from their front door, I 
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would not have thought anything of it. But to write a composition! That 
was awful. 

Well, seeing they were not to be turned from their purpose, I said I would 
attempt it. I found that I had no ink. The leader sent one of the birds to 
vet some, and he returned from the earth with an oyster shell full of water 
rom our city hydrant! As I had no pen, one of the birds plucked a quill 
from his body and gave it tome. I had some old scraps of paper in my 

ocket, and started to write on them. I had just finished about two words 
when a gust of wind blew the paper away. I tried to snatch it, but I fell 


ver the edge of the cloud and into space. 
I landed on my back, and awoke to find that I had turned the chair up 


too far, and it had fallen over, and landed me on my back. 

Rarely, however, was the instructor wearied with many com- 
positions on the same subject. When some event of school 
importance had interested all the students, the majority of the 
compositions were upon it. The most wearisome lot of compo- 
sitions came to him one bright morning in May. He had excused 
the class from handing in compositions during that month, but 
twice he gave them subjects to write up during the recitation 
hour. One beautiful May morning, when all the world, even the 
busy city, seemed to him to be happy, and he hoped the boys 
too were happy, he tried to give them the least wearying subject. 
So he asked them to write about ‘‘The Most Pleasant Experience 
of My Life.” The next morning, which was just as beautiful 
and bright, upon examining them, he was astonished and over- 
powered to find that nine-tenths of the compositions were on “A 
Day at the Shore.”” He planned revenge. One week later he 
gave the class the subject: ‘‘The Hardest Thing I Ever Did.” 
At the end of the hour he received 218 compositions, and every 
one was far above the average in worth. He had forgotten 
that pleasure is vague, but pain definite. 

No two of these compositions were alike in style or treat- 
ment, although some of them were on the same subjects. For 
instance, thirty-three boys wrote of adventures and work on 
farms, nineteen on rowing, eighteen on composition-writing. 
However, seventy-two separate subjects could be distinguished. 
Two boys who did not know each other, and who could not have 
communicated, started their compositions with the following 
statement: ‘‘The hardest thing I ever did was to act as pall- 
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bearer at my grandmother’s funeral, for she was so heavy.” 
One little Hebrew wrote that the hardest thing he ever did was 
to lose a quarter which his mother had given him. In his glee 
he tossed it up in the kitchen, but unfortunately it hit the ceiling 
and bounced out of the window into a pile of logs. He worked 
hard until he pulled the logs off, but even then he could not find 
the money in the chips, pieces of bark, and mold. So he came 
into the kitchen and began to cry; but his mother gave him 
another quarter. A small, red-headed, bashful boy surprised 
the instructor very much by saying that the hardest thing he 
ever did was trying to teach a girl to swim; she would not wet 
her bathing suit. Another beau could remember nothing harder 
than waiting for his girl to come down to the parlor. Another 
thought the hardest thing was to stay away from the theater to 
study; his friend, however, said it was harder to have to study 
after coming home from the play. 

The compositions could be roughly classified into six groups. 
It was not surprising that just before the final examinations one- 
third of the class, or seventy-five boys, should be worrying over 
school work. Only one-sixth of the class, or thirty-seven boys, 
wrote about sports, probably because, though ‘‘some sports are 
painful,” yet “their labor delight in them sets off.” At first 
glance it was astonishing to find that one-seventh of the class of 
city boys, or thirty-three, wrote on farm work. The truth is 
that many of the schoolboys spend their summers on farms, 
where they attempt to perform certain manual tasks for which 
their physical strength and training are inadequate. Twenty-two 
worked in stores during the summer and complained of the con- 
finement on the hot days when they wished to loaf in the park 
or to go swimming. Twenty-six boys thought the hardest work 
of their lives was about the house, putting up awnings, beating 
carpets, and so forth. Only fourteen were so much interested 
in themselves that they wrote of their personal habits, such as 
getting awake in the morning, being prompt at meals. The 
remaining eleven compositions could not be classified, ranging 
in subjects from “ Killing a Dog” to “Singing a Solo.” 
Upon a similar occasion the instructor asked a class of thirty- 
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eight boys to write a complaint about something in connection 
with the school, to give their reasons, and to suggest remedies. 
Twenty different grievances were supported by. such good 
reasons that fourteen of them have since been redressed by 
faculty action, and three more are now awaiting consideration. 

The method of correcting and criticising the compositions 
varied according to the size of the class. A small class of 
twenty-five was most satisfactory to work with. Each Monday 
morning their compositions were collected, and on the last hour 
on Friday, when all of the boys were tired of the ordinary routine, 
they came to the instructor, and he read the compositions aloud 
to them, one after another, as fast as possible. In this hour 
he attempted to lessen the distance between students and teacher 
by urging them to criticise and comment upon the compositions 
themselves. For the first three weeks the class made few criti- 
cisms. The instructor then began to read out faulty sentences 
and ask particular boys to criticise them. Soon the better part 
of the criticisms came from the class. If an interesting compo- 
sition was read, they would listen quietly without comment. If 
the subject was old and familiar without any novel, redeeming 
features, they would call out, ‘‘Chestnut!” “Oh, give us a rest!’ 
If an involved sentence was read, the cry was, ‘Guide wanted!” 
If the sentences were incorrect grammatically, they would call, 
“Oh, what are you giving us?” If the wrong word was used, 
the correct one would be suggested. If the treatment of the 
subject was dry and uninteresting, the boys would groan, pretend 
to snore, call “Oh, my!” ‘‘Wake me up!”’ If the composition 
was monotonously long, their comment was, “Cut it off!” If 
too many things were discussed, they said, ‘“‘Good for three; 
don’t be so extravagant!’’ meaning of course that there was 
material for three compositions. 

The instructor realized that he might be criticised for per- 
mitting the use of slang in class work. The remarks of the boys 
may be regarded as inane efforts at a sickly sort of humor, 
instead of a sincere attempt to point out mistakes for the benefit 
of all concerned. Not willing to decide the matter by theory, 
he permitted this class to continue its comments in its own 
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phrases; but another class was required to express its criticisms 
in standard English without slang. After one month, he allowed 
both classes to use legitimate slang, for he found that in this 
way only would the class keep up a spontaneous, interesting 
criticism. Of course, slang phrases of unusual vagueness and 
indelicacy were excluded. He tried to point out the legitimate 
use of slang, and required the boys in their compositions to 
distinguish all the slang phrases used by inclosing them in 
quotation marks. But not more than one composition in a hun- 
dred contained slang. In the examination papers of the courses 
in literature he refused to accept slang, even when appropriate. 
For instance, in a test on Byron’s Childe Harold, he asked: ‘Do 
you like one canto more than the others? If so, why?” Some 
of the boys preferred the first canto because of the bull fight; 
others preferred the third because of the battle of Waterloo; 
and a few preferred the fourth because it was the last. The 
instructor was compelled to mark only one answer “deficient,” 
and that was: ‘All coons look alike to me.”’ 

It became clear, therefore, that to gain the best results it was 
necessary to secure the boys’ participation in the criticism. 
While the boys might be indifferent to the suggestions of the 
instructor, they were always obliged to listen to the voice of 
the class. A boy would rarely repeat a fault which the class 
had criticised. A friendly rivalry was created; the boy who 
had been criticised watched closely to detect faults in the work 
of his critics. Consequently the entire class was alert and 
interested, and the few comments which the teacher interjected 
fell on open ears. However, the class left little for him to 
comment upon, except spelling, punctuation, and neatness. While 
individual boys might give faulty and incomplete criticisms, the 
criticism of the whole class was usually very accurate and thor- 
ough. In this hour the instructor became better acquainted with 
his class than in the other four hours of his work with it during 
the week. It was also restful and entertaining. Only once was 
he compelled to resort to disciplinary measures to keep order in 
the room. Several times he was very much amused at the per- 
sonal criticism contained in the compositions. Once in par- 
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ticular, as he was reading them aloud in regular order, he was 
astonished to read as the first sentence: ‘‘ What would you think 
if a young rattle-brained college graduate came to your school 
and made you write an essay each week?” Naturally this took 
his breath; he checked his first impulse to laugh, for he won- 
dered whether such a breach of decorum would ruin the dis- 
cipline of the class. Yet it was too good to stand punishment. 
Without raising his eyes, he read the sentence aloud again slowly 
ind carefully. After a pause he took his glasses out of their 
case, rubbed them carefully, and, putting them on, read the sen- 
tence a third time. All this time there was absolute quiet in the 
room; the asthmatic breathing of a boy on the second row was 
the only sound. Then the instructor looked up slowly from the 
paper and deliberately stared at the writer, who sat a few seats 
away, much embarrassed and frightened. After a long stare, the 
instructor quietly winked at the boy and then smiled. A laugh 
of relief broke from the class. Thereafter that class was the 
best-behaved class that came to him. 

For larger classes the method was very different. For the 
first few weeks the instructor would read compositions aloud and 
criticise them as he read, to the whole class. Sometimes the 
boys read their own compositions aloud. With a class of one 
hundred boys it was impossible to read all the compositions 
during the hour. With such large classes his method was to 
wait until each boy had handed in four compositions; then the 
instructor would call up to his desk the first boy in the class, and 
look over all four of his compositions, paying strict attention to 
the errors common to all. Meantime the second boy had taken 
his compositions from the drawer, unfolded them, and arranged 
them in regular order, so that all of the instructor’s time might 
be given to criticism. In this way each boy received a personal 
criticism of all his compositions once a month; for the instructor 
could read and grade four compositions of one boy in the time 
it took for two compositions of separate boys. In fact, this was 
the only method by which it was possible for him to criticise and 
grade the weekly compositions of a class of three hundred boys, 
whom he met in sections of one hundred only one hour a week. 
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Once, at the suggestion of the president of the school, he tried to 
lighten the work by correcting only every fifth composition of 
each boy. The boys soon lost interest ; they wished to know how 
they were doing, to see their mistakes. At last it was discovered 
that some of the boys were copying over and handing in old 
compositions. They needed to know that every bit of their 
work was examined. 

It was also suggested that the boys might correct each other’s 
work. This was found impracticable, because the boys were 
not skilled enough in detecting errors when working alone, and 
because it caused too much commotion. Besides, to grade 
the papers, they had to be gone over again by the instructor. 
Such a method, moreover, seemed wrong in principle; for stu- 
dents should be prevented, not only from making errors, but 
from seeing them. Constant reading of mistakes leads to making 
mistakes, as the instructor learned ‘o his regret. 

With these large sections his work was personally discour- 
aging and exhausting, for it was impossible to come into as close 
contact with each boy as work in composition demands. For 
lectures on literary movements and the lives of authors and read- 
ings from their works, small sections may be profitably combined 
into a large class. But for composition work, large classes 
should be split up into small sections, for the detailed individual 
work, which has proved by far the most effective. 

James Hucu Morratrt. 


THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia. 
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HOW MUCH WORK IS DONE IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, AND BY WHAT 
METHODS? 


BECAUSE the priesthood of the college is openly criticised, 
but tacitly accepted, by the secondary school, one might be 
justified in the supposition that the high school has no authority 
of its own in the choice of studies or methods. Because it is 
easier to criticise than to create, it would seem that the high 
school has been pursuing the path of least resistance, and has 
expended its force in assaulting the entrance barriers erected by 
the college in self-defense. That the secondary school has not 
lost its primitive independence of thought and action is demon- 
strated by the English curriculum of the high schools of Iowa. 
Although English has received much wholesome discipline from 
the college, it still sturdily maintains a policy of self-govern- 
ment, with a system of protective tariff, varying with the grade 
of the school from which the diploma is issued, and a species 
of Monroe Doctrine which proclaims the right of the American 
pupil to be prepared, not for a visionary college, but for practical 
life. 

English in the secondary school becomes a hydra-headed 
monster, branching off into grammar, word-analysis, a history 
of the language, composition, rhetoric, and American and Eng- 
lish literature. The relative importance of these subjects, and 
the amount of time to be devoted to each, are worthy of careful 
consideration; but these vital questions do not come within the 
province of this committee. Its function is confined to the sub- 
ject of literature, with special reference to the study of American 
literature. Its office is to determine how much work is done 
in American literature in the high schools of lowa, and by what 
methods. 

The college-entrance requirements in English stipulate the 
careful study of four books and the cursory reading of ten books 
in English literature. Out of the fourteen books assigned for 
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the year 1903, but one is of American authorship, and this one, 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, is English rather than American in 
narrative and atmosphere. Since the secondary school, either 
openly or covertly, accepts the entrance stipulations of the col- 
lege, the natural inference is that the high-school graduate has 
little or no knowledge or appreciation of American literature. 
That this inference is incorrect has been proved by the reports 
received from one hundred and thirteen high schools in Iowa, 
all of which certify that American classics constitute no insignifi- 
cant part of their curriculum. The fact that selections from 
American authors are read or studied incidentally in the gram- 
mar grades does not preclude the study of American literature 
in the high school. 

There are advantages to be derived from an acquaintance 
with the classics of one’s own country which cannot be gained 
from a study of the masterpieces of the world’s literature. ‘If 
American youth are to live in and perpetuate a growing democ- 
racy, they must be educated in democratic ideals; they need 
to absorb the genius of American civic and literary life.” 
American democracy finds its highest expression in the Bunker 
Hill orations of Webster, the Gettysburg oration of Lincoln, 
and the Harvard ‘‘Commemoration Ode” of Lowell. When 
pupils leave the high school their general reading is confined 
almost solely to American books by American authors. The 
cultivation of a taste for the best American books not only pro- 
motes individual development, but creates an atmosphere that 
broadens and uplifts community life. 

Whatever enthusiasm for home and country arouses the 
American spirit, a catholicity of taste and sentiment demands 
that the claims of the great and glorious contributions of British 
authors shall not be ignored. So long as America has not pro- 
duced a Macaulay ora Milton, a Burke or a Shakespeare, English 
classics should constitute a considerable part of the literature 
courses of study. For disciplinary power, for sublimity of 
thought, for insight into human nature—in brief, for a criticism 
of life, these authors have no peer in the literary history of 
America. 
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That American literature receives a large proportion of time 
in the one hundred and thirteen high schools—perhaps too large 
1 proportion for its relative worth—is demonstrated by the 
statistics compiled by the committee. The average time spent 
on American literature, as compared with the average time 
levoted to English literature, estimating five recitations weekly, 

six months of American to eight months of British. Although 
ihis is the general average, the proportion of time in the indi- 
vidual schools is widely diverse. For example, a comparison of 
the reports received from three of the larger high schools of the 
state reveals the fact that one of these schools averages one year 
of American and three years of English literature; a second 
iverages six months of American and two years and three 
months of English; and a third devotes one year to each. 

The place in the course and the methods employed are as 
widely at variance as the time element; but a consideration of 
averages, rather than a discussion of individual schools, will 
probably be of greater value in determining results. 

The high schools from which reports have been received are 
so diverse in enrolment and in teaching force that in order to 
reach something like an approximation of interests and of prac- 
tical problems it has been deemed advisable to classify these 
reports. Although the question of time and of values of literary 
study varies with the individual school, it is safe to infer that the 
problems are more nearly identical in schools of similar numbers 
in enrolment and in teaching force. Acting on this hypothesis, 
the committee has divided the schools reporting into two classes: 
the first comprises those schools containing an enrolment of less 
than one hundred and fifty pupils, and the second, those with an 
enrolment of more than one hundred and fifty pupils. 

Answers to the questions sent out by the committee have 
been received from ninety-three schools of the first class, and 
have been tabulated and averaged as follows: 


TABLE I. 
Number of high schools reporting with an enrolment of less than one 
hundred and fifty pupils - - - - - 93 
Number of hours devoted to the study of English eeenen - - 12,304 
Number of hours devoted to the study of American literature - - 10,970 
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TABLE II. 
Yes No 
1. Is English literature studied before American? - - - - 23 7o 
2. Is American literature studied alone? - - - 54 39 
3. Is it studied in connection with composition or rhetoric ? ? - - 4! 52 
4. Is the history of American literature ae? ? - . - 71 22 
5. In the first year of the course? - - - - - 14 
6. In the second year of the course ? - - - - - 19 
7- In the third year of the course ? - - - - - - 23 
8. In the fourth year of the course? - - 15 
g. Is American literature subjects; poetry, fiction, 
and essays? - 33 60 
10. Is it presented chronologically é. & colonial, revolutionary, and 
national? - 73 20 
11. Is it presented to illustrate methods of composition; é & descrip. 
tion, narration, and exposition ? - 42 51 
12. Is a text-book in American literature used? - - - - 75 18 


An examination of this table warrants the conclusion that in 
the smaller high schools of the state the time devoted to Ameri- 
can and to British literature is about equal; or, to be more 
specific, an average of six months of American to seven months 
of British. A marked preference is shown for the study of the 
history of American literature; but the year in the course in 
which it is introduced shows little evidence of uniformity; a small 
majority of the schools have placed it in the third, or Junior, 
year. Four schools employ a text-book to one that does 
not. 

An examination of Tables III and IV shows that nearly twice 
as much time is devoted to English as compared with American 
literature in the larger high schools of the state, the proportion, 
counting five recitations weekly, being fourteen months of English 
to eight months of American. The history of American literature 
is studied in ten out of twenty high schools, but the study of 
classics in connection with rhetoric and composition is also car- 
ried on in these schools. The third and fourth years are given 
the preference in the study of the history of American literature. 
A text-book in American literature is used in thirteen out of 
twenty schools. 

A comparison of these two tables justifies the conclusion that 
more time is devoted to British masterpieces in the larger than 
in the smaller high schools, that the history of American litera- 
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ture is given less attention in the larger high schools, and that 
the third year for this study predominates in both classes of high 


schools. 
TABLE III. 
Number of high schools reporting with an enrolment of more than 
one hundred and fifty pupils - - - 
Number of hours devoted to the study of English literature - 
Number of hours devoted to the study of American literature - 


TABLE IV. 


. Is English literature studied before American? - 

Is American literature studied alone? - - 

. Is it studied in connection with rhetoric or composition ? . 

. Is the history of American literature ones ? - 

. In the first year of the course ? - - 

In the second year of the course ? 

. In the third year of the course ? 

. In the fourth year of the course? - 

. Is American literature by subjects; poetry, fiction, 
and essays ? 

. Is it presented chronologically 3 & revolutionary, ont 
national? - - 

. Is it presented to illustrate methods of composition ; é. hfe sonal 
tion, narration, and exposition ? 

. Is a text-book in American literature used ? 


© On 


One of the obstacles in the way of securing definite statistics 
in respect to the amount of time devoted to the study of Ameri- 
can literature is the varying methods employed in the presenta- 
tion of this subject. Many high schools effectively combine 
the study of literature and composition ; others present American 
literature as a separate branch of study, sometimes without, but 
more often with, a text-book. A number of schools employ 
the composition-literature method in addition to the historical 
method, so that the foregoing tables are hardly accurate or satis- 
factory in data as to time and methods. It would seem that 
there should be a method of presentation which is more effective 
than all others; that there should be a year in the course for 
the study of American literature which surpasses others in its 
value to the pupil; and that the number of hours devoted to the 
study of American, as compared with the number devoted to 
the study of British, classics should be in proportion to their 


relative worth to an American pupil. 
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When American literature is studied to represent literary 
forms, such as poetry, fiction, and essays, when it is studied to 
illustrate methods of composition, such as narration, description, 
and exposition, it becomes the auxiliary of composition and 
rhetoric, and results in a desirable correlation of these studies 
with literature; but such study is not, strictly speaking, a study 
of literature. More valuable in human experience than the cor- 
relation of study with study is the correlation of study with 
life; and the branch, of all branches, which should be correlated 
with life is the one which is an expression and a criticism of life. 
Professor Brander Matthews asserts that a magnifying of the 
importance of American literature promotes provincialism, and 
a servile admiration of British literature tends toward colonial- 
ism. May the time come when the high-school graduate shall 
have an enlarged conception of life through a study of the great 
masterpieces of the world’s literature in translations, so that he 
will have assimilated something of the art of the French, the 
strength of the German, and the sublimity of the Hebrew! Nor 
is this a wholly visionary view, for, if the high-school course be 
extended and the college course abridged, as seems to be the 
trend of the educational thought of today, there will be some 
place in our high-school system for such a course of literature 
in English as is conducted by Professor Moulton in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

But while present conditions exist the committee would 


present the following suggestions relative to the course in litera- 


ture for high schools offering more than two years of English: 

1. The study of American masterpieces to illustrate literary 
forms is not a substitute for the study of the growth and develop- 
ment of American literature. The use of the historical method 
supplements and aids the study of American history, and pro- 
motes a knowledge of the philosophy of American life. The 
history of American literature is proportionately as important as 
the history of English literature; hence, whenever time is given 
to the English, time in a similar ratio should be given to the 
American. 

2. Whether the study of the history of American literature 
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should be placed in the course prior or subsequent to the study 
of the history of English literature is a debatable question, 
because the American thought and expression have been strongly 
influenced by the English; and because American literature is 
in a measure a continuation of English literature. The history 
of literature can be studied more intelligently in the later than 
the earlier years of the high-school course. 

3. The committee would acknowledge the great service which 
has already been rendered the secondary school by the college 
in its entrance requirements, and would urge the adoption of a 
more specific and practical formula for the study of English — 
a formula which shall consider the relative time-values of the 
branches of English, their place in the curriculum, and the most 
effective methods of presentation. The reports from the second- 
ary schools have been a great revelation to the committee. If 
the normal and secondary department in its meeting of last 
year had acted on the assumption that the time devoted to the 
study of American literature in the high schools of the state is 
proportionate to the time assigned it in the list of books for 
reading recommended by the college-entrance requirements, 
which is in the ratio of fourteen to one, it would have committed 
a grievous blunder; for the actual practice of the one hundred 
and thirteen schools reporting gives six months of American to 
eight months of English literature. The committee is of the 
opinion that the college-entrance requirements place too little 
stress on the value of the study of American authors, and that 
the majority of the high schools unduly emphasize its study. 
The two important factors in the making of a high-school course 
in English, the college-entrance requirements and the actual 
practice of the high schools, could be harmonized by the college- 
entrance committee giving more prominence to the study of 
American authors, and by the high schools assigning more 


relative time to the study of English authors. A committee repre- 


senting both the high schools and the colleges of the state is 
now interested in bringing about such harmony. This committee 
has already contributed a valuable report in the round table of 
English, and has been continued still further to perfect the work 
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When American literature is studied to represent literary 
forms, such as poetry, fiction, and essays, when it is studied to 
illustrate methods of composition, such as narration, description, 
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rhetoric, and results in a desirable correlation of these studies 
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place in our high-school system for such a course of literature 
in English as is conducted by Professor Moulton in the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. 

But while present conditions exist the committee would 
present the following suggestions relative to the course in litera- 
ture for high schools offering more than two years of English: 

1. The study of American masterpieces to illustrate literary 
forms is not a substitute for the study of the growth and develop- 
ment of American literature. The use of the historical method 
supplements and aids the study of American history, and pro- 
motes a knowledge of the philosophy of American life. The 
history of American literature is proportionately as important as 
the history of English literature; hence, whenever time is given 
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of the history of English literature is a debatable question, 
because the American thought and expression have been strongly 
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influenced by the English; and because American literature is 
in a measure a continuation of English literature. The history 
of literature can be studied more intelligently in the later than 
the earlier years of the high-school course. 

3. The committee would acknowledge the great service which 
has already been rendered the secondary school by the college 
in its entrance requirements, and would urge the adoption of a 
more specific and practical formula for the study of English— 
a formula which shall consider the relative time-values of the 
branches of English, their place in the curriculum, and the most 
effective methods of presentation. The reports from the second- 
ary schools have been a great revelation to the committee. If 
the normal and secondary department in its meeting of last 
year had acted on the assumption that the time devoted to the 
study of American literature in the high schools of the state is 
proportionate to the time assigned it in the list of books for 
reading recommended by the college-entrance requirements, 
which is in the ratio of fourteen to one, it would have committed 
a grievous blunder; for the actual practice of the one hundred 
and thirteen schools reporting gives six months of American to 
eight months of English literature. The committee is of the 
opinion that the college-entrance requirements place too little 
stress on the value of the study of American authors, and that 
the majority of the high schools unduly emphasize its study. 
The two important factors in the making of a high-school course 
in English, the college-entrance requirements and the actual 
practice of the high schools, could be harmonized by the college- 
entrance committee giving more prominence to the study of 
American authors, and by the high schools assigning more 
relative time to the study of English authors. A committee repre- 
senting both the high schools and the colleges of the state is 
now interested in bringing about such harmony. This committee 
has already contributed a valuable report in the round table of 
English, and has been continued still further to perfect the work 
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so auspiciously commenced. It is to be hoped that the second 


report from this committee, which will be given at the round table 
meeting of next year, will do much toward harmonizing the now 
widely divergent elements of college requirement and high-school 
practice in the study of American literature. 


Mae J. Evans. 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
Oskaloosa, Ia. 


HOW TO TEACH A MASTERPIECE, 


Ir seems inevitable, in answering the question, ‘‘ How shall 
one teach a masterpiece ?”’ to revert to the no less difficult ques- 
tion, ‘Why do we try to teach it?”’ Both, like a problem that 
perplexed Chaucer, have been disputed by ‘‘an hundred thou- 
sand men.” All that I shall attempt to do is to define my own 
position, as it is at present, and so establish a point of departure 
for the discussion which is to follow. 

Why do I feel justified in making my classes study Shaks- 
pere’s Macbeth, or Burke’s Conciliation, or Coleridge’s Ancient 
Variner? It is not merely that the books are “required.” None 
f us, I trust, teach as we do in mere passive obedience, without 
the assurance of value in the work done. I feel that in the 
study of these masterpieces the student acquires or develops 
certain powers—certain abilities that make him capable of 
increased delight in life and of increased usefulness to those 
about him. These powers, I think, may be roughly classified 
into the following groups: 

First, we must develop the ability to appreciate imaginative 
literature—to appreciate both the beauty of the pictures or the 
thoughts presented, and the adequacy of the expression in which 
these are embodied, the peculiar ‘‘thrill”” of appreciation that 
constitutes the enjoyment of art. From this the pupil should 
derive a certain idealism of mood, a power to see, underlying 
and interpenetrating the so-called commonplace about him, the 
wonder that the poet sees there. We must, to put it in its 
crudest terms, develop the esthetic sense. 

Secondly, we must develop power to comprehend the litera- 
ture of reason, to grasp precisely the author’s proposition and 
restate it accurately. We must develop the pupil’s dogical powers. 

We must develop, moreover, mastery of the machinery of expres- 
ston. The pupil must acquire knowledge and control of the ele- 
ments that convey thought. He must know the meanings and 
implications of words. He must know the great language of 
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literary reference and allusion. One might add—though this 
element falls partly in the group preceding—a knowledge of the 
structure of the sentence—less a knowledge than a sense, a 
sense based upon the study of formal grammar, but transcending 
and superseding it. 

We must develop also ability to read aloud, doing justice to the 


author’s logical meaning and to his emotional suggestion. This 
last I shall not consider here. I will omit also discussion of the 
value of literature in the teaching of composition. I will say 
only that I regard it, in this respect, as of the greatest value. 


‘‘Imitation,” says Bacon, “is a globe of precept ;’’ a masterpiece 
is, then, an applied text-book of rhetoric. 

I might add a moral object. I feel, however, that this should 
be rather pervasive than a thing by itself. A ‘moral lesson” 
considered in isolation is like “Sunday goodness.” A teacher 
of moral force, teaching a poem permeated with moral earnest- 
ness, will inevitably develop the pupil’s moral sense. Too many 
pupils—and teachers—come to regard a work of literary art as 
a nut, valuable only for its minute morsel of moral, worthless 
when once that is extracted. We must aim to teach our pupils 
more than this. We should aim to teach them to appreciate a 
masterpiece as we ourselves appreciate it, for the qualities for 
which we appreciate it, and to derive from study and apprecia- 
tion the help—moral, imaginative, informative, and intellec- 
tual—that we have derived from it ourselves. How can we best 
accomplish this ? 

Different works will further different objects. The Ancient 
Mariner or The Vision of Sir Launfal will develop imaginative 
appreciation. Burke’s Conciliation, on the other hand, will train, 
as will nothing else, the logical faculties. Between these 
extremes, these poles of the literary world, lie all the rest. 

We are not called upon to consider the order of the study. 
A few leading principles might be noted, however, as affecting 
the objects sought and the methods followed. In the lower 
grades we should aim chiefly at developing imaginative appre- 
ciation. We must teach the pupil to like to read. He is then, 
having acquired a good steerage-way, ready for close—or, in 
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pedagogic diction, zatensive—study. In the higher classes, stu- 
dents are more capable of study for the deliberate objects of 
knowledge and logical discipline. Generally, then, the logical 
‘-lement should increase from the entering grade upward. It 
does not follow that the development of imaginative appreciation 
should materially diminish. 

To make the discussion more definite, I will here select a 
yarticular work—one which we all have taught and shall con- 
tinue to teach—Shakspere’s Macbeth. How are these different 
objects to be developed in teaching it? What weight is to be 
viven to each? In attempting to answer these questions, I shall 
incidentally speak of some of the other works studied. 

While I am not to discuss oral training, I will call attention 
here to the fact that in the study of a play like Macbeth we must 
eave ample leisure for having it read aloud—at least in great 
part—by the students. This means that time must be deliber- 
ately allowed for this purpose, and a good deal of time. We 
must, consequently, allow a great many lessons to the study of 
this play, if the other objects of our teaching are to be accom- 
plished. My impression—and I will try to emphasize it in what 
follows—is that our work is frequently too crowded, too hurried, 
for thorough training. 

The student must not, whatever else is lost, be permitted to 
forget that Macbeth is a poeem—a poem containing some of the 
noblest passages of English literature. This fact must be kept 
constantly before him. Much should be memorized. In fact, 
this should be made part of the student’s everyday consciousness— 
to walk the world with him and transmute its commonplace. 
And to attain this end we need time; we must move slowly. 

We find, moreover, in Macbetha complex unity of structure 
that makes it a fit companion, in point of analysis, to Burke’s 
Conciliation. Attention must be called to this continually. The 
whole play should first be studied as a whole; in two lessons, 
perhaps, the students submitting a careful outline of the action. 
The teacher may very fitly explain, as untechnically as possible, 
Freytag’s theory of dramatic structure, and apply it to the play. 
He may ask his students to compare the general plan with the 
plan of pl “ ys previously studied. 
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This general view once established, the student must not be 
allowed to lose sight of it. In the more detailed study that 
follows, in every act, in every scene, 1 might almost say in every 
line, he must see the presence of the principal object. Why 
does Shakspere make Macbeth say this? What unconscious 
irony in this innocent garrulity of Duncan? What crafty pur- 
pose underlies the polite solicitude of Macbeth? The relation 


of part to whole, the intricate unity of the complex mechanism, 
must be consciously perceived. Yet this /ogical aspect of the 
play must not be suffered to distract attention from its imagina- 


tive genius. 

While the plan is in the play, the play was not deliberately 
constructed, like a modern steel building, around a previously 
articulated plan. There was in it the ‘‘creative flash,” the clair- 
voyant impulse. It is not honest to teach our pupils that genius 
is merely another name for hard work. That well-meant lie 
should have had its day. One can no more create a work of 
yenius out of uninspired diligence than one can create life in a 
chemical laboratory. It is only in fiction that we find science 
producing an “artificial man’—and Frankenstein is not said to 
have given entire satisfaction to his artificer. On the other 
hand, we must do away with the notion that genius can dispense 
with design, that great works of art are accomplished in a “ wild- 
eyed” frenzy. Actual genius builds upon intellect. The artist 
is a dual personality, the man who is carried away by his imagin- 
ings, and the man who calmly—like Addison’s angel—directs 
the whirlwind of emotion. We must try to make our pupils 
perceive both the impelling passion and the logical control. 

In Burke, we may note, the emotional element, though present 
in a pervading richness of texture, and breaking out in resplen- 
dent patches, is less prominent. In studying the Conczliation I 
should lay almost the whole stress on the logical design and on 
a mastery of the means of expression. The class must see the 
object of each section of the speech, the object of each para- 
graph in each section, the object of every sentence in each 
paragraph. The topic-sentence of each paragraph should be 
written out and submitted. In Macbeth such a method would be 
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too formal. Some—and that point might well be discussed 
here—favor various graphic representations. It seems helpful, 
to me at least, to draw up a series of questions, combining a per- 
ception of purpose with a comprehension of character. Such 
questions build up, bit by bit, a sense of what a play is—how 
it differs from a novel or a lyric poem. I think that a student 
who has developed this sense will be less readily satisfied with 
cheap melodrama. 

The analysis of the characters is of great value, not merely 
in connection with the plot, but in involving a more sympathetic 
study of the play. Personally I try to make clear to my class 
my own view of the characters, leaving individual members free 
to accept or reject it. They must know what it is. Beyond that 
I do not insist. Intelligent dissent is the best evidence of a live 
interest. I try by every means in my power to make the class 
see, as I see it, the imaginative selfishness of Macbeth, as abso- 
lute a selfishness as there is in all literature, contrasted with the 
unprincipled, misdirected unselfishness of Lady Macbeth. I con- 
trast his emotional nature, finding relief in violent outbreaks, with 
her more restrained temperament, which prevents her finding 
any relief in expression of emotion, till her life pays the penalty. 

Up to this point we probably agree. But when we enter 
upon matters of detail, opinions diverge. How thoroughly, in a 
book set for study, shall we take up details of language, allu- 
sion and grammatical construction? I do not believe—1 want 
to state this most definitely —that we should attempt, unless we 
diminish the number of books studied, to make the student 
familiar with the fine points of Shaksperean philology. Excep- 
tional pupils may be inspired to an exhaustive study, but to 
insist that all the class shall know all that is to be known con- 
cerning the play is to surrender all other objects to this one of 
thoroughness. 

Of what value is this one? What does it accomplish? It 
shows the student precisely what Shakspere means, it teaches him 
a little philology, and it trains him in painstaking diligence and 
accuracy. Moreover, it prepares him for entrance examinations. 


But cannot these advantages be overestimated ? Can the pupils 
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learn precisely what Shakspere means? We may approach 
this end; but, with their limitations, we can only approach it. 
To stop for continual explanation—unless we spend an uncon- 
scionable time upon the play—would defeat every other object; 
and even then, so intricate is the detail, much would be only 
half-comprehended, much learned only to be speedily forgotten. 
As for the training in Elizabethan philology, what we could 
give would be of a very superficial sort. Some points we can 
teach the class, but these are isolated, and each case should be 
most carefully considered. It is not for a high-school course to 
parallel the work of an advanced class in college. At Harvard, 
in one course, Shakspere is studied from a point of view avow- 
edly linguistic. A student elects that course understanding its 
object. That is all he expects to gain. We, however, aim, 
and rightly, to use Shakspere as more than a basis for philo- 
logical investigation. We must let many points go unexplained, 
or we shall lose the prospect of the whole wood in the investi- 
gation of the trees. 

It is worth while, as I have said, to call attention to some 
significant changes of language. But our students should not be 
burdened with mere linguistic gossip. They hardly know the 
grammar of the twentieth century. Let us not needlessly bewil- 
der them with the grammar of the seventeenth. The average high- 
school student may well satisfy his eye with the cover of Abbott’s 
Shaksperean Grammar. 1 doubt even if it be worth his while to 
unravel the euphuistic intricacies of the speech of the stage ‘“ gen- 
tleman.” Some speeches, the noblest, should be studied in the 
minutest detail. A number of difficult passages should be analyzed 
for the mental discipline. But that the whole poem, line by line, 
should be solved like a problem I altogether doubt. It seems 
to me wholly wrong, merely in order to ‘‘cram”’ a student for 
examination, to make him perfect in every portion, and to make 
him feel that “the best is like the worst,” that the chief object 
of his study is ‘‘to know the notes.” 

Please notice exactly what I mean. I am not arguing against 
close study. I believe in it, and I require it—within limits. I 
do not, however, believe in the indiscriminate close study of the 
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whole work—not even should time permit. But time, as we 
have seen, does not permit. We must surrender something, or 
fall into a benumbing slavery to detail. Just as in composition 
we should suffer some errors to pass without a responsive appli- 
cation of red ink, so in our study of literature we must let some 
minor difficulties pass without comment; and I believe that we 
can do this without any evil result. 

It will do less harm in Shakspere than in Burke. Burke’s 
ippeal is directed chiefly to the understanding ; exact comprehen- 
sion is consequently indispensable. Shakspere’s appeal is chiefly 
to the imagination, and a lack of definite comprehension, or even 
a slight misapprehension, of his meaning does not seriously 
impair the impression. For the purposes of poetry, the halo, 
the penumbra of a word, counts for more than its defined disk. 
Take a series of words utterly without predication—‘ wind, 
blossoms, leaves, scent, brightness, birds, song’’—one gets from 
it, especially in the mood that comes with March, a spring pic- 
ture not utterly indefinite. In Milton’s // Penseroso there is a 
group of lines over which most editors spend at least a page of 
rather unenlightening notes : 

And let some strange mysterious dream 

Wave at his wings, in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 
| do not feel at all sure —though I’ve taught this for some time 

~just what it means. If any do understand it, I am quite con- 

vinced that their interpretations differ. Yet, as I read the four 
lines, while they make no very lucid statement and defy analysis, 
they do call up before my mind a most charming picture, and a 
very clear one. I think I get from them the meaning Milton put 
into them. I know I get the mood and the music, and it was 
chiefly for these that he wrote them. 

With regard to Shakspere the same is true. The Elizabethan 
audience did not stop the play to debate on his meaning. His most 
difficult sentences are like nettles ——one must snatch them boldly. 
Or, I might say, they are like barbed-wire fences or hawthorn 
hedges—easier to leap than to struggle through. When Mac- 
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beth uses the contemptuous term “the baby of a girl,” he does 
not, I should say, intend any of the complex significations with 
which commentators have ‘“‘darkened counsel.” Take the diffi- 
culty at a gallop, and you soar over it. Macbeth merely com- 
bines the two uumanliest terms he can think of. Those familiar 
with the play will recall similar instances. Like our common 
expression, ‘‘spend no more than you can help,” Shakspere’s 
sentences, analyzed, may give just the opposite of the meaning 
intended. 

I advise, then, the plan presented above. Let us conduct the 
study on certain portions—those that most deserve it—with 
extreme minuteness. As to the rest, let us be contented with a 
knowledge less accurate. I apply this not only to Shakspere, 
but to any writer set for close study. In Milton’s minor poems, 
I should make a very close study of L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and 
Lycidas. Comus \ should take up more lightly. A close study 
of all I think impracticable. The value of the close study of 
each part should be tested by the ultimate object. Is it best for 
the class to learn the names of the nine Muses? What should 
they remember about Muszus, or Hermes Trismegistus? Let 
them learn what, for one end or another, will be of ultimate 
value. The rest can very well go. 

What they learn, let them learn with associated interest. 
They should read the whole story of Orpheus and Eurydice, the 
whole story of Perseus and Andromeda. These are valuable 
additions to their knowledge and will be readily remembered. 

I would suggest—it is an extreme I have not attempted— 
that one might take, say, the two poems L’ Allegro and // Pen- 
seroso, and base upon them the work of an entire term. They 
would bring in a reading or a re-reading of the stories of classi- 


cal mythology, a rapid reading of something from Sophocles, 
from Ben Jonson, from Chaucer, from Spenser. One could use 


in connection with them scenes from English rural life. The 
whole might be made varied, fascinating, and profitable. The 
rest of the minor poems—and some of Paradise Lost—could be 
read incidentally. 

The chief objection offered to such an uneven study of the 
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books required is that the student will not pass his entrance 
examinations. That depends upon the examinations. I do not 
think that in the future examiners will expect too much. The 
list of required books is long—five in all. To study every line 
in each takes time. One could never be letter-perfect in all. 
Some book would always be in aphelion—at the wrong end of 
the orbit. Observe this fact: we do net—not any of us— 
remember all we ever learned. Even in the subjects we teach 
ve forget, from year to year, essential detail. - Yet we are sur- 
prised that our students forget, overlooking the possibility of 
applying to their case the priest’s flattering figure, “if gold 
ruste, what schal yren doo?” 

A college-entrance examination should, I think, test less the 
student’s recollection of the meaning of certain selected passages 
than the ability he has acquired in his four-years’ course. Such 
an examination is difficult to draw up, but, like some entrance 
examinations in geometry, consisting entirely of ‘original propo- 
sitions,” it should aim to ascertain what the applicant can do. 

I once prepared a class of students in Macbeth so that they 
could explain almost any line. An unusually large proportion 
passed examinations for college and training school; yet, with 
regard to that particular class, I have a sense of uneasiness. 
They knew more than other classes that I have taught, but they 
could do less. I believe that ability should be esteemed highest 
and that examinations should indicate this estimate. The aver- 
age student forgets within a year, as I have said, much—say, at 
least 50 per cent.—of what he has “‘crammed”’ from his notes. 
Let him learn fewer facts—facts carefully selected—each with 
its surrounding ‘‘aura’”’ of interest, and learn these, as he would 
express it, ‘for keeps.”’ 

In two hours a week—about all we have to spend upon 
literature —one cannot cover all the ground thoroughly, at least 
not with so many works assigned. Of all that is put into the 


memory of our pupils, only a portion remains, and that is the 
portion that is assimilated with interest. Let us make that por- 
tion large, and select it with care. Let us try to live up to that 
“larger view” that we talk about in educational conferences. 
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Our theories are noble, but they need a closer acquaintance with 
our class-room practice. I mean myself to consider the prepara- 
tion for examinations less as an end. I mean to try to follow 


the principles here laid down, even if my pupils fail. But I feel 


convinced that they will not fail; that by the time the teacher 
has perfected the ideal method, the worthy student, prepared by 
that method, will find that long-sought desideratum, the ideal 
entrance examination, ready to welcome him in. 
HERBERT BATES. 
MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH BY THE STUDY OF 
LATIN. 

My plea for the mastery of English by the study of Latin is 
not to be understood as a partially disguised defense of a scheme 
for the co-ordination of studies. I am not a sympathetic advo- 
cate of this latest device for the advertisement of the specialist 
it the expense of helpless children and unlucky teachers. There 
can be no practical defense of a curriculum in which all studies 
must pay tribute to the one branch that happens to be the 
favorite pursuit of the designer of the curriculum ; and the course 
of study that will satisfy an ordinary apostle of correlation can 
never be orthodox and defensible unless it centers and pivots 
upon his pet study. We who have known somewhat of the 
rural school know that the crude architect of the district-school 
program was the original patentee of this latest pedagogic 
panacea. He was not able to advertise his nostrum in educa- 
tional journals; he did not obscure his real performance by a 
display of psychological pyrotechnics; but if he knew more of 
arithmetic than he knew of anything else, the center of his corre- 
lated scheme was mathematics, and grammar and reading and 
spelling and geography were only satellites to his central lumi- 
nary. But if his squint was toward grammar, then each mathe- 
matical rule and problem became a means by which to gratify 
his lust for parsing. The wild reign of such a despot might 
cause ignorant rustics to gape with admiration at the teacher’s 
display of extraordinary power in his favorite field; it might 
quicken and help a few pupils whose gifts and penchant were 
similar to the teacher’s; but the training was not symmetrical or 
wholesome, and when the reign was over and the new teacher 
came on with his new specialty, the last state of that school was 
worse than the first. The result of such one-sided training is 
inevitably a fruitage of a few conceited ignoramuses and a large 
number of dazed and befogged children. An effective and 
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rational curriculum must be catholic toward all branches. The 
various studies must prove their value in themselves, not as 
tributaries to a central study. 

Perhaps this preface is unnecessary in order that I may stand 
acquitted of a leaning toward one of the latest pedagogic follies. 
As a teacher of Latin it may be unnecessary to guard myself 
against the charge that I underrate the value of Latin study fer 
se, or that I would make the study of English the center of a 
school curriculum in which Latin study woyld prove its value 
only as it contributed to a more complete mastery of the vernacu- 
lar. Let me say frankly that I make no apology for the study 
of Latin as a distinct part of a well-organized and articulate 
curriculum. I would plead for a carefully organized course of 
study in which each study can be defended without reference to 
its relation to other branches. No branch of study should ever 
find its place in any curriculum unless it has real value both for 
discipline and for culture. Herein lies one of the inevitable 
fallacies of the advocates of correlation, that each specialist in 
his zeal for his pet study will set a fictitious value upon some 
studies that have contributed largely to his own development, 
while he will ignore much more deserving branches in which he 
has found no great amount of mental pabulum. 

I shall assume that Latin finds its place in any discreetly: 
chosen curriculum. It is not my purpose to frame an argument 
for its being in such a course; this is not the object of my paper, 
though it is a comparatively simple task to prove that Latin 


need not be retained in school programs today simply out of 


deference to ancient custom. 

But I shall assume as my major premise that no graduate of 
an American school is properly trained unless he has learned to 
speak and to write the English language with tolerable ease, 
strength, and idiomatic accuracy. That boy or girl is poorly 
trained whose work has resulted in the amassing of a thesaurus 
of facts, but who has acquired no literary sense, no mastery over 
an artistic style of expression, no joy in the very use of good 
words. I would stand for genuine hard work in each depart- 
ment of any school. Each teacher does his duty by his own 
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department only when he aims to teach his boys and girls better 
than anyone else in the school, and to’ enhance the value of his 
department without trespassing upon time allotted to other 
teachers. But I would make zeal for the ancient classics, for 
history, for mathematics, for physical science—zealous ambition 
for all forms of knowledge—tend strenuously and consciously 
to the acquisition of a graceful and masterly English style in 
speech and writing. Many a poor boy or girl fancies that the 
command of a good English style comes by nature. Every 
effort should be made to show them that even the taste for good 
reading comes slowly and as the result of patient effort. The 
finest flower of liberal training—graceful diction and persuasive 
speech—comes only to those who have patiencé to labor and 
to wait. 

The value of special attention to English in our schools has 
been realized very slowly. But all good schools today make 
ample allowance for special teaching in this field. Yet with all 
the attention that the schools are thus paying to this work, the 
colleges are telling us that many freshmen are lamentably weak 
in their English. It ought not to be hard to solve this problem. 
Either the colleges are just awakening from a dreadful apathy 
in this matter, or else the special attention that our boys and 
girls are receiving at the hands of their English teachers is 
rendered futile and fruitless by the indifference, or the hos- 
tility, or the poor work of other departments. 

The great cause is, of course,to be found inthe home. In what 
we call the best society the absorption of: the father in business, 
the devotion of the mother to society, and the consequent growth 
of the children in a natural way along the lines of least resistance 
cannot but lead to bad results. The child may not use spoken 
English that is positively bad; but he will not write well, and he 
will have formed no habits of reading that will purify his speech 


and fill his soul with fructifying thoughts. In a school where I 


lived for several years we received boys from good homes; we 
were prone to boast that they came to us from the best homes ; 
but it always was a matter of amazement to me that so few of 
the boys had learned to read good books. Very few of them 
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brought any books with them save those that they may have 
bought from the railway agent of the Union News Co. Some of 


them did not even have a copy of the Bible. The boy who 


cherished a little library of wholesome- books was liable to be 
dubbed a “freak” and to feel that he had entered the wrong 
school. Few of the boys had learned to love the best books; 
the exceptions to this rule were as rare as they were com- 
mendable. But these boys of ours were vastly more fortunate 
than most of the children that enter our secondary schools. 
Still, for them all, both the children from comfortable homes 
and those to whom a good schcolroom is a happy relief from 
cheerless home surroundings, the same problem is presented: 
how shall we teach thoroughly the various parts of our curriculum 
and help the children to acquire a more complete and conscious 
mastery of the English language? I am sure that this cannot 
be done without the deliberate and intelligent co-operation of 
every teacher in the school corps. No teacher should be engaged 
to teach any branch who is slovenly or careless in speech. I 
would apply this principle so rigorously as to rule out of con- 
sideration a teacher who has not learned to be careful in the 
matter of pronunciation. Every teacher thus chosen should 
teach his own branch with supreme earnestness, but he should 
never forget that the special knowledge that his pupils may gain 
in his class-room is robbed of half its value if they cannot report 
progress in an intelligent way. Let us remember that knowledge 
is never assimilated until the pupil can express in some intelligible 
language that which has been acquired. _ The pupil ‘‘who knows 
but cannot express himself’’ simply does not know. A lesson 
that has been mastered is already a part of us and can be repro- 
duced in the language that we speak, whether that language be 
English, German, Chinese, or the gesture of the deaf-mute. 
Half-digested knowledge means incoherent expression. And so, 
if I were to organize the English work of any school, I should 
make an appeal for accurate, clear, and convincing instruction in 
every department. 

Does the study of Latin contribute in any unusual way to 
such mastery of content and consequent mastery of expression ? 
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If there is one thing that more than all else can be said in defense 
of Latin, it is that the language cannot be trifled with. The Eng- 
lish-speaking child comes to this new language with hazy notions 
of the functions that are performed by the letters of the alphabet. 
[he uncertainties of English orthography and orthoepy are 
enough to befog both the intellectual and the moral sense. | 
sympathize with a good friend of mine in Detroit who has reso- 
lutely taught his children to speak German in their home before 
they faced the incongruities of English, on the ground that the 
English language, with its inconsistencies, its contempt for law 
ind analogy, is essentially immoral. It is wholesome and inspir- 
ing for a child to learn that a single symbol of sound may stand 
for that sound always. 

The mastery of inflections and of the elementary rules for 
syntax opens up a new field for most children; and the first 
great lesson that is learned in any well-taught Latin class is that 
law and order must be respected, that Latin cannot be trifled 
with, that what is not right is wrong. I grant that a genius for 
the teaching of any subject may teach this same lesson; but it is 
only a notoriously incompetent teacher of Latin (or shall I say 


a misguided apostle of the inductive method ?) who can fail to 


impress this lesson within the first month of his training. And 
the moral effect of this lesson is of infinite sweep. Let a child 
once grasp the notion of subordination to law as a condition of 
success, and he has not only learned the conditions out of which 
classical productions grow, but he has also learned a lesson in 
self-mastery, and has thus made possible some achievements of 
his own in the same field of literary work. 

Many moral lessons are bound up in the toilsome months of 
the learner’s first progress toward a mastery of Latin; but in the 
painful mastery of the rules for accent, syllabication, and 
gender; in the mastery of declension, conjugation, and com- 
parison; in applying the elementary rules for the relations of 
words ina Latin sentence; in all this exacting work, which a 
good teacher will relieve and brighten, but which no good 
teacher can evade or slight, not the least valuable lesson is that 
a literary artist must serve an apprenticeship which is as exact- 
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ing as that of anyone who hopes for power in other ways. The 
architect must respect the laws for the materials that he deals 
with: the tensile strength of wood, and iron, and steel. The 
electrician cannot hope to do any original work till he has 
learned what is already known of the force with which he deals. 
The painter must know how to mix his elementary colors before 
he can even do acceptable work, much less paint pictures that 
will live after him. This primary lesson of the literary artist — 
accurate acquaintance with the words that men have used as a 
register of thought— must be learned as a condition precedent of 
all good literary work. And there is no other way by which an 
English-speaking child can be taught this lesson so well as in 
the first few weeks of his study of Latin. The language may 
be called dead; but these words may be so presented to a pupil 
that they shall be vastly more animate and full of tongues than 
rocks and trees and running brooks. Each word is an imprisoned 
soul, each sentence is a very mosaic of man’s history. 

The child that has learned to look upon a word or sentence 
with respect has begun to acquire a discriminating taste and is in 
a mood for treating language with real reverence. These are 
flippant times. The teacher and the subject that can inspire 
respect are doing great good. The dignity of the Latin language, 
when taught by a serious man or woman, must affect for good 
the careless boy or girl whose sense of mastery over English is 
measured by the extent and virility of its slang. It is a blessed 
piece of good fortune that our zealous friends who are trying 


to make the beginner’s path easy and pleasant have not yet bor- 


rowed largely from the colloquialisms of Latin comedy. Cesar, 
Cicero, Virgil, and Sallust all wrote with intensely serious pur 
poses; and even the selections from Ovid that are placed before 
our boys and girls reveal to us the serious side of the volatile 
court poet. 

I must not attempt to characterize at length the Roman 
people as reflected in their literature; but it has been truly 
said that “their breadth of design, directness of purpose, vigor 
in devices for the attainment of practical ends, scrupulous 
thoroughness, and purity of execution’”’—these great character- 
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istics of the Roman people — “remain stamped upon every work 
that they accomplished in engineering, literature, and art.” 
Their realism, earnestness, and energy are reflected in their 
nervous, forcible, and dignified language. The successful 
teacher of Latin will reveal to his pupils the soul of the lan- 
guage, the character of the people of whose life and thought 
Latin literature is the register. 

If the elementary steps have been well taken, the forms well 
learned, their syntax mastered, and their thought comprehended, 
the battle has been fought. I would not appeal as an advocate 
of any method. Too often this word is used to describe simply 
the anatomy of a class-room performance. But in a certain 
sense method is most essential ; for by this word we may describe 
the very soul of a teacher’s work. 

There are some things that must be insisted upon, if Latin is 
to contribute to a mastery of English. In the first place, the 
precise meaning of a word must be clearly understood. The 
pupil must not be allowed to associate a Latin word with any 
one English word. Like any other agile thing, a Latin word was 
often made to do service in different places with varying shades 
of meaning. The precise meaning in any particular place must 
be understood, and this meaning is not understood unless the 
pupil can express it by an English word or phrase. Thus, for 
example, the shifty Latin word ves may occasionally be translated 
by the word “thing,” and the Latin guzdem may on rarest occa- 
sions be rendered by the effusive little word ‘“‘indeed;”’ but the 
discreet teacher would wisely ordain that these English words 
shall not be used except as desperate and final resorts. 

One of the ancient arguments for the defense of Latin study 
by English children is that Latin is the source from which many 
of our words are drawn. Indeed, this is the only argument that 
appeals to many misguided Philistines and makes them willing 
that their children should continue an otherwise useless study. 
There is some weight in this argument; but much less than is 
usually supposed. It is a fairly safe rule that no boy or girl shall 
use the English derivative for the purpose of translating a Latin 
word. The pupil should be forced to acquire a facile command 
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of English synonyms; and this cannot be done more successfully 
than bya discreetly guided exercise intranslating. The delusive 
appearance of fitness in a resort to the English derivative makes 


the exercise more valuable in the case of Latin than in the case 
of any other foreign tongue. 

Latin syntax! Apparently simple, direct, and lucid; but how 
puzzling to a child that has known no grammar save that of the 
English language! It is not strange that well-meaning but 
indiscreet teachers have resorted to all sorts of shifts in order 
that the English child may avoid the rigors of the wa Latina. 
But there is no way by which a knowledge of Latin may be 
acquired without hard work; and there is no way by which the 
study of Latin may contribute to the mastery of English save by 
patient, thorough mastery of the Latin sentence. The structure 
of the Latin sentence cannot be understood without a mastery of 
the elements of Latin grammar. We should not be at all sur- 
prised that in these days candidates for admission to college 
who are set passages for translation from Latin abuse the English 
language shamefully. The excursions into the pleasant pastures 
of induction, the waste of time and strength in overinsistence 
upon the subtleties of open and hidden quantities, sight-reading 
picnics—all those devices for tickling the palates of children— 
are dangerous and frequently baneful. As I have said before, I 
have no passion for any special method; I am disposed to look 
with catholic sympathy upon each new device. But any method 
that sacrifices thoroughness to ease, that hopes for the fruitage 
of hard work without hard work is a bad method, a delusive, 
‘barren ideality.” Any method that relieves the pupil by over- 
loading the teacher, that plans to give the pupil a knowledge of 
Latin without a faithful study of Latin, unnerves the child both 
morally and intellectually and imposes an intolerable burden 
upon the poor teacher. And so, while 1 would not appear as the 
champion of any method, I would condemn unqualifiedly the 
adoption of any method that does not lead to a thorough grasp 
of Latin syntax and which does inculcate respect for authority 
and established usage. Any method that makes a superficial 
reasoner, any method that leads a pupil to gain only a hazy 
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notion of the structure of a Latin sentence, will result in loose 
paraphrase rather than real translation, and the mother-tongue 
will suffer as much as the Latin. 

But let me not be misunderstood. We must sail between 
Scylla and Charybdis and not make shipwreck on either side of 
the channel. The literal upsetting of ablatives absolute, datives 
of possessor, infinitives of the indirect discourse, is as disastrous 
and lamentable as a translation which results from only a partial 
comprehension of the relations of words. There are times when 
the pupil must be forced to transliterate such phrases in order 
that the teacher may see that they are accurately understood. 
Especially in the first year of a pupil's study is such an exercise 
necessary. But in no case should such a rendering be accepted as 
final translation. Even in the first year of study the pupil must 
learn to respect the English idiom and to avoid the upsetting of 
new wine into old bottles. By seeing the contrast between the 
methods by which the two languages express the same idea he 
will be led gradually to see that the Latin language is really the 
Roman method of expressing thought. This conception, which 
comes so slowly to most boys and girls, is a real apocalyptic vision. 
When the pupil really feels that Casar, and Cicero, and Virgil 
were not mere abstractions, but that they were real men who 
have left us a vital record of their best thinking, the study of 
Latin can be made full of life and inspiration. He who does 
not lead his best pupils up to this mount of vision is not fit to 
teach. If classes merely juggle with words as collocations of 
sounds, and with sentences as fleshless and soulless skeletons, there 
can- be no inspiration, no spiritual uplift. If a teacher is satis- 
fied with words, words, words, of course the pupil's translation 
will be as juiceless as the hour in which he merely “recites.” 
There are pupils out of whom no teacher can make more than 
talking and writing machines. But a wide-awake teacher can 
galvanize even these into a show of spontaneous activity while 
they are under his immediate care. And the dullest class will 
contain some boys and-girls who will respond to the teaching 
that is aimed at the future poets and statesman. 

It is so easy to be cynical; to criticise the memoirs of Rome’s 
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greatest man as a bloodthirsty record; to find in ‘‘ Rome’s least 
mortal mind” only sickly sentimentalism and political incon- 
stancy; to deride Sallust as an arrant hypocrite; and to echo 
Niebuhr’s estimate of Virgil. But this is not the way in which to 
inspire one’s pupils. If a child conceives the notion that the 
author of the Latin set before him is unworthy of his respect, he 
will not agonize to choose fitting English by which to reproduce 
the original thought; but if he is taught a reverence for the Latin 
author he can be induced to work more willingly upon his 
English translation. And I challenge anyone to match the 
Latin course in our secondary schools with a worthier group of 
great names or a more dignified body of literature. For its 
effect upon the English of our schools I must deprecate the 
tendency to substitute mushy anecdotes and second-rate selec- 
tions for the classics that have stood the test of centuries. 
Enliven the course by all means; lead the learner on by all sorts 
of beguiling schemes; but when the real work of the course is to 
be done, let the children work upon real literature. 

I have tried to avoid any advocacy of special machinery in 
the class-room; for many of these mechanical devices which 
seem essential to one teacher would only fetter and annoy 
another. The real thing needed is a teacher who has a trained 
literary sense and a desire to lead his pupils into the green fields 
and pleasant pastures that he himself loves. Such a teacher, if 
he is a thorough scholar and a sensible man, will find ways by 
which to teach and inspire. But there are some things that 
one must see in all well-taught classes. 

The advance lesson in translation must be read in the presence 
of the whole class. Each sentence must be carefully, gracefully 


read. Any irregularities of syntax should be noted and explained. 
No translation can be accepted that does violence to our own 
language. At the close of the exercise the teacher should trans- 
late the advance lesson. Both advance and review lessons 


should, if possible, be read before the close of the class exercise ; 
and the reading of the review should be a test of both knowledge 
and facility in translation. 

Especial pains should be taken to quote passages from Eng- 
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lish masterpieces that have been inspired by the Latin that is 
read. The study of Roman history should accompany the study 
f the Latin classics; essays being required occasionally upon 
topics suggested by the reading. 

At all points the pupil should be encouraged to compete with 
he excellence of the original in the quality of his own produc- 
tions. It may be that only a rare pupil will respond; but an 
occasional poet or graceful essayist is fruitage rich enough to repay 
ll one’s efforts. I have been surprised by the fine quality of 
metrical renderings of Virgil that have been drawn out by com- 
petition for a little prize. I fear that with the pressure of our 
work we find time for altogether too little written translation. 

The original Latin should be read aloud in class as often as 
time permits, both for the full appreciation of its rhythm and 


quality and also as an exercise in careful pronunciation. Such 
an exercise will produce a marked effect upon the pupil’s use of 
English. The pupil who learns to pronounce the first’syllable of 


causa correctly can be trained to avoid one of our hideous 
American nasals. The proper accent and articulation of Latin 
words will help in the proper use of English words. 

Let me articulate the argument of my paper. My major 
premise is that whatever else a pupil is taught in school or in 
college, he should emerge with a sense of growing mastery over 
his mother-tongue. Each part of the pupil’s curriculum should 
be taught as carefully as if it were of supremest value. But all 
teachers should respect the English language and should con- 
sciously and consistently labor to make their pupils able to 
reproduce in lucid and forcible English the lessons that have 
been learned in their class-rooms. 

My second assumption is that the study of Latin is of especial 
value in acquiring this mastery of theEnglish language. All Latin 
teaching is incompetent and largely futile that does not contribute 
to this end. No method of teaching Latin can be fruitful that 
does not result in accurate knowledge of the meanings of Latin 
words and clear-cut ideas of Latin syntax. Foggy Latin teaching 
always results in slip-shod English translations. Paraphrase is not 
translation. But slavish following of the Latin idiom may result 
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in fully as dismal performances; and the discreet teacher must 
always lead the pupil out from the literal text into a sentence in 
which the thought of the Roman writer is expressed by whole- 
some English. Within safe limits it may be said that a knowl- 
edge of the Latin words from which we have drawn English 
words is of immense value. Such knowledge gives zest and 
flavor to Latin study, increases the range of one’s vocabulary, 
and quickens the poetic sense by giving life and blood and spirit 
to the words that we use. But the careful teacher will insist 
that the pupil shall not resort to the English derivatives in trans- 
lation: such an exercise is a resort of laziness, does not increase 
the pupil’s command over his own language, and in many ways 
results in positive mistranslation. 

But out of such discussion as this we emerge with little profit 
if we fail to grasp the thought that language is only the means 
by which we express thought. Understand the word “language”’ 
in this sense, and the dictum of Goethe is true which tells us that 
we are as many times our original selves as we have mastered 
other languages. This conception of the word “language’’ lifts 
it out of the common category of mere machines. He who has 
acquired this command over a foreign tongue becomes a fellow- 
citizen of those who have used that tongue and is able to enter 
into their minds and to think their thoughts. His provincialism 
disappears. He becomes a cosmopolite. Thus forced to give 
expression to kindling mental activity, his own language acquires 
volume and force and piquancy. It is safe to say that if we treat 
the Latin language as a mere tool, it will not reward the student 
with temporary pleasure or permanent strength. Some pupils 
will never see in the language anything save an ugly obstacle in 


their road to college; these boys and girls will have very little 


to show for the weary, dreary weeks that are spent in its study. 
But the pupil that can be led to approach Latin literature as a 
record of the deeds and the intellectual life of a strong, manly, 
earnest, thoughtful race, will grow as he studies and will find 
that the resources of his own language must grow with his growth 
and strengthen with his strength. 

LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 


THE SOURCE, OR SCIENTIFIC, METHOD IN HISTORY. 


Human life is so complex, and education covers so many 
sides of it, that it is hard for even the older members of the 
profession to get a satisfactory definition of education. If it is 
hard for the older members to get a definition, what shall we 
say of the difficulty with which the younger members get a 
mental grasp of its aims, its principles, and its methods? But 
as time goes on we are better able to analyze the situation and 
to determine our aims by the end to be reached by the teaching 
of any given subject. 

Perhaps no subject in the school curriculum, unless it be 
geography, is at present more unsettled as to its aims and its 
methods than is the subject of history. It is so unsettled that 
we are not able to agree even upon definition. The old idea 
that history is a narrative is found at once to be erroneous, when 
we consider that, were it a narrative, we should study the narra- 
tive as such. We should study to find whether the narrative 
was well written; whether there was a happy choice of words; 
whether skill was shown in putting them together into sentences 
and paragraphs; whether the narrative was well proportioned, 
etc.; now, as a matter of fact, we know that these things enter 
only incidentally into the study of history. 

If history is not a narrative, the next definition that naturally 
suggests itself is that history is a record. But this, too, is found 
to be erroneous and to lead to grave errors in teaching ; for, first, 
it suggests no clue to the real historic problems; and, second, 
it leads to the belief that teaching history consists in transferring 
it from the book to the mind of the learner by means of mechani- 
cal memory. But we know that one may be able to repeat 
whole volumes and yet not be able to guide himself or to influ- 
ence others by the rich experience of the past. In order to be 
heir of all the ages, one must be able to do more than repeat 
the records of so-called historians. 

If history is not a record and is not a narrative, then what is 
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it? The writer feels surer now than he felt some years ago, that 
he was in line with the scientific movements of the times when 
he defined history as that study which enables us to get knowl- 
edge of the events and influences that went to make a people 
what it is. 

By this definition, the finding of events and influences—that 
is, the finding of truth—becomes the first problem in the study 
of history; and the finding of what effect the events or influ- 
ences had—that is, interpretation— becomes the second problem. 
It may be interesting to read of events that men imagined took 
place, of influences that they imagined certain things had; but 
it is not safe to try to regulate life’s activities by anything short 
of actual experience. Adventure and experiment may be neces- 
sary for the race’s advancement, but success or failure will be 
borne most happily if we learn to distinguish at all times that 
which has been proven by human experience from that which 
remains to be proven. 

By our definition, literary criticism comes in incidentally; for 
we may ask: Does our author, by his choice and arrangement of 
words, by his proportioning and paragraphing, and by his choice 
of illustrations, figures, and incidents, come as near as possible 
to making his account have the same impression on us that the 
actual event would have had? But this is only another way of 
asking: Did he find and convey to us truth? 

After finding a definition for scientific history, the next ques- 
tion which naturally suggests itself is: Why do we teach it? 
The answer to this question is given nowhere clearer and stronger 
than in the report of the Committee of Seven: ‘ Not an accu- 
mulation of information, but the habit of correct thinking, is the 
supreme end.” Farther on it says: ‘History is helpful in 
developing the scientific habit of mind and thought.” It defines 
the scientific habit of mind and thought to be “the recognition that 
sound conclusions rest upon somebody’s patient investigations ; 
that, although we must accept the work of others, everybody is 
required to study and think and examine before he positively 


asserts.” The second result which the committee says we get 


from history study is a body of knowledge which becomes a 
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source of pleasure and gratification; the third result is power 
and skill in handling books; and the fourth result is culture of 
the imagination. The last result of historical study named by 
the committee is the power to express oneself in well-chosen 
words. 

Now, what method will come nearest enabling us to realize 
these aims? Certainly it will not consist of memorizing the 
words of some narrative text-book, though that may be a valu- 
ible and helpful part of the method. Besides the memorizing 
method three others have been suggested. They are the source, 
the library, and the combined. 


The source method is a method of teaching history just as a 


scientific historian would study a topic if he wished to write on 
it. It is a method of studying history much as a natural science 
would be studied in a good laboratory. From the geography of 
the country, from the buildings and remains, from works of art or, 
next best, pictures of them, from official reports, and records and 
accounts made by eye- and ear-witnesses or, next best, copies of them 
—from such éechnically called sources the pupil gathers his notes 
from which to make an outline for an essay. 

After the teacher has approved this outline, which may vary 
from the merest sketch to the most carefully prepared brief, the 
pupil writes his essay. Then he is ready for his reading from 
the narrative text, or secondary writer. This reading is very 
important, as it enables the pupil to measure his work by that of 
a master. If they agree, well and good; if not he must hunt for 
the cause. It may be he has not examined some source which 
his secondary writer examined; it may be that he drew a wrong 
inference from the sources which he did examine; in any event, 
he is to find the cause and make the proper correction. 

It will be seen at once that the full source method, as out- 
lined above, requires much time and critical thought on the part 
of both teacher and pupil. While the writer cannot recommend 
it as a method to be used in all of the history work in the sec- 
ondary schools, he thinks that every pupil should be required to 
work up a topic or two by the source method. It gives pupils 
respect for the good history, and something of a feeling of dis- 
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satisfaction with the poor history ; it makes them critical of their 
sources of information, and it makes them cautious about making 
statements that are not founded on sufficient data. 

The library method differs from the source in that a pupil 
gathers his notes for his essay from either sources or secondary 
writers. This enables him to use his inborn faculty —imitation ; 
and if his teacher sees to it that he does not imitate too much, 
the suggestions from the master-writers as to selection of inci- 
dents and illustrations and the arrangement of topics are very 
valuable. 

The combined method consists of the source, the library, and 
the old memory methods combined. When a topic admits best 
of it, the source method is used; but when sources are too scarce 
and arrangement too complex, the library method is used; at 
other times, when pivotal dates or events are reached, the old- 


fashioned memory method is used. The writer thinks this com- 
bined method is the best method. It enables one to adapt his 
material to his pupils and to adapt his method to his pupils and 
to the matter to be learned. 

That the source method has introduced into our history work 


a valuable element, no teacher doubts who has observed a fair 
trial of the methods; that it has introduced an element that is 
with us to stay is equally certain. It is interesting to observe 
the instinctive longing of children for the certainty that comes 
from having gone to the sources of a conclusion. One teacher 
tells of using an outline prepared by me and having the sources 
and authorities or secondary writers given separately at the top of 
the page. After using it about three weeks, without calling atten- 
tion to the difference between sources and authorities, and with- 
out showing preference for either, she was surprised to find a 
child of eleven asking: ‘‘ Teacher, what is the difference between 
a source and an authority ?’’ She told them as best she could, 
and then one remarked: ‘Well, then what we read from Marco 
Polo was a source;” and another said: ‘And what we had from 
The Gentleman of Elvas was a source.” She says that after that 
they invariably chose to reread sources whenever they reread 
anything. 
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I think children’s preferences for sources are easily explained. 
Besides their instinctive longing for the certainty that comes 
from having examined the source, the clearer understanding that 
comes from having the incidents and details that a source offers 
gives them pleasure. The ordinary text-book presents a running 
ist of generalizations which they cannot become interested in, 
and which they cannot believe because they know not the indi- 


viduals from which the generalizations were made. For example, 


one of our popular text-books says: ‘‘All the laws were made to 
favor the English manufacturer at the expense of the colonists.” 
Now, how can a child know that that is true, and, not knowing 
that it is true, how can he remember it? <A popular source-book 
presents copies of the laws themselves as follows: 

Forasmuch as Wooll and the Woollen Manufactures of Cloth, , ... are 
the greatest and most profitable commodities of this Kingdom, on which the 
.... Trade of the Nation do(es) chiefly depend: And whereas great Quan- 
tities of the like Manufactures have of late been made, . . . . in the English 
plantations in America, and are exported from thence to foreign Markets, 
heretofore supplied from England which will tend to the Ruin of the... . 
Woollen Manufacture of this Realm... . (therefore) be it enacted by the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty .... that ....no Wool... . Woollen 
Yarn, cloth . . . . or Woollen manufacture whatsoever, . . . . of any of the 
English plantations of America, shall be loaden....in anyship.... 
upon any pretence whatsoever as likewise that no such Wooll . . . . shall be 
loaden upon any horse, Cart or other Carriage .... to be exported .... 
out of the said Plantations or to any other place whatsoever. 

This law is followed by a copy of a still more stringent law 
for preventing the manufacture of hats. After reading the copies 
of these two laws and being told by his book or by his teacher 
that they are typical, the child is ready to make his own gen- 
eralizations. There may be times in the study of history when 
it is necessary for the child to take the generalizations of others, 
but in a case like this it is a sin to prevent his getting the growth 
that comes from making his own generalization. 


ARTHUR D. CROMWELL. 
HUMBOLDT, IA. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
VI. 


In the report of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1893-94, Vol. II, pp. 1701-22, under the caption ‘Some 
Recent Educational Bibliographies” were listed about three hun- 
dred catalogues, independent or supplementary bibliographies, 
and various book lists issued between 1840 and 1895, which 
seemed designed for the use of educators and students. In every 
October number of the ScHooL Review for the past six years the 
present writer has prepared what are in effect annual supplements 
to the list printed by the Commissioner of Education, and in 
these six numbers 112 items have been, not merely listed, but 


reviewed at such length as seemed necessary. 

Because of the careless and unsatisfactory work which marks 
many pieces of bibliography, an attempt was made in the open- 
ing paragraphs of these articles for 1901 and 1902 to describe a 
few of the points which mark a good bibliography, which are too 
often disregarded, and to emphasize the extreme importance of 


annotation. It is believed that all notable items of educational 

bibliography have been included, from year to year, in these 

articles, and that the student of any educational topic may 
acquaint himself most readily with the existing literature of his 
subject by consulting these references. 

The following items for 1903 seem worth mentioning here: 

CHILD-STUDY. 

“Bibliography of Child-Study for 1901.” By L. N. Witson. 
(In Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 1X, December 1902, pp. 
521-42.) 

The usual excellent, annotated list, this time containing 307 titles 
in all languages, and continuing four, previous, similar annual sum- 
maries in the same journal for April, 1898, September, 1899, and 
December, 1900 and Igor. 


*Nos. I, II, III, IV, and V of this series have appeared in the SCHOOL REVIEW 
for October, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, and 1902. 
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CITY SCHOOLS. 


School Administration in Municipal Government. By Frank ROL- 
Lins. Columbia University Press. 1902. Pp. 106, Svo. 
(‘Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Education,” No. 11, pp. 1-106.) 


This monograph is a study of city school administration in its inti- 
mate relations with municipal government, and the appended bibli- 
ography is a list of sixty-three unannotated titles, most of them dealing 
with the subject from the schoolman’s point of view, a few from the 
standpoint of the student of municipal government, and practically all 
of them referring to American cities and conditions. The list makes 
no claims to completeness. 


CO-EDUCATION. 


“Bibliography of Co-education of the Sexes” (in U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Report of the Commissioner, 1900-1901, Vol. 
II, pp. 1310-15). 

This list of about 170 titles is the largest collection in print of 
references on the subject. Most bibliographies of education do not 
contain a section on co-education, but group all titles on this subject 
with those on female education. This is incorrect, and the compiler 
of the present list has included only titles related primarily to co-edu- 
cation, and has rightly passed over the large literature of female edu- 
cation unrelated to co-education. 

Most of the literature of the last five years has been overlooked ; 
there should be notes for many of the titles, and there are none. 


COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


A Historical and Critical Discussion of College-Admission Require- 
ments. By Epwin CorNneLius Broome. Pp. 157, 8vo. 
Columbia University Press, 1903. (‘Columbia University 
Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and Education,” 
No. 11, pp 166-323.) 


On pp. 319-23 are recorded about eighty titles of books, articles, 
and reports treating of the historical and critical aspects of the subject. 
Undoubtedly most of the important literature is referred to, but in a 
fashion so vague and inexact as to be more often vexing than useful. 
If a bibliography be not so explicit that it will furnish exact references 
quickly, it has small excuse for being. It is not enough merely to set 
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down a clue and leave half the work to be done by the user. Even in 
the case of periodical articles it is scarcely sufficient to refer to the 
entire file of the journal e doc with the statement that it contains 
numerous valuable articles on the subject. When whole books are 
cited, chapter or page references should be given. The best cata- 
loguing practice should be followed in choosing author entries for 
reports of committees of the National Educational Association and of 
the United States Commissioner of Education. In all these aspects 
the present bibliography is chiefly of value as an excellent example 
of how not to do it. 


EDUCATION, 
Syllabus of Lectures on the History of Education. With Selected 
Bibliographies. By Etwoop P. CusBEeRLEy. 2 vols., 4to. 
New York, 1902. 


Also published in one volume. The course.of lectures outlined is 
that given by the author at the University of California during one 


university year. 

The bibliography forms about one-third of the entire material and 
is presented in three ways: 

1. A section, “General Bibliography,” comprising about one hun- 
dred selected titles (Vol. I. pp. 1-5), divided into (2) “General His- 
tories of Education ;” (4) “General Bibliographies of the History of 
Education;” (c) “ Miscellaneous Collections of Writings and Sources ;”’ 
““Cyclopedias;” (¢) “Chronological Tables and Dictionaries of 
Educational History;” (/) “Historical Atlases;” (g) “ Magazines, 
Reports and Proceedings.” 

2. At the end of the syllabus for each lecture is a list of all the 
pertinent references, usually subdivided into “Sources,” “ Important 
Secondary Authorities,” and Minor Secondary Authorities.” 

3. At the beginning of each paragraph or section of the lecture 
outline the specific references are given to chapters and pages covering 
the topic immediately under treatment. The various lists are very full, 
except as to general periodicals, the references to which the author 
doubtless intended the student to come at through Poole’s [ndex. 

Many references are given which have not appeared before in con- 
nection with this topic. 

The bibliography as well as the entire work should be of service to 
students of educational history, and especially to teachers who are 
planning, giving, or developing such a course. 
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A Bibliography of Secondary Education: Being a Classified Index 

of the Scnoot REviEw, Vols. I-X. Compiled by GEorGE 
H. Locke. University of Chicago Press, 1902. Pp. 41, 
8vo. 


The titles of articles in the first ten volumes of this important 
journal of secondary education have been arranged under eighteen 
main subject headings, with forty-two subheadings, thus making a very 
onvenient and useful topical index, valuable alike to students of sec- 
yndary education and to owners of a set of the SCHOOL REview. The 
indexing is thorough, many articles being entered more than once, but 
a chronological arrangement under subheadings would probably have 
been better than an alphabetical arrangement by titles, which has been 
adopted, but not always observed. 

This index should certainly be bound with Vol. X or XI of every 
set of the SCHOOL REVIEW. 


‘ Bibliography of Education for 1902.”’ By J. 1. WYER, JR., AND 
IsaBEL E. Lorp. (In Educational Review, Vol. XXV, June, 
1903, pp. 49-91.) 

This is the fourth number of what is the only annual, comprehen- 
sive list of the most important current educational literature in Eng- 
lish. Three hundred and sixty-seven titles are presented, most of them 
accompanied by descriptive or critical notes, which are more numerous 
and longer than ever before, in some cases furnishing altnost a review 
of the book treated. 

The introduction designates fourteen titles which, in the judgment 
of the compilers, may be termed the cream of the year’s literature. 
Six of these fourteen books are again named as best worth purchase 
by small libraries. 

The following paragraph from the introduction indicates somewhat 
the scope of the work and the particular educational subjects about 
which most is written. 


It is not claimed that all the matter listed here has permanent value. 
Much of it—as, for example, the discussions of the English Education Bill, 
the Carnegie Institution, and the Rhodes scholarships— is but current chroni- 
cle, yet as such topics are tomorrow matters of educational history, it 
seems proper to include some of the most important literature relating to 


them. 
Each year bringsa few worthy titles on the theory and philosophy of educa- 
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tion, more and more concerned with its social significance and rather less with 
its psychology. Each year, too, brings a few titles on general method, but 
the old style of manual, which covered in one volume methods of teaching 
every subject in the curriculum, is giving place to the thoughtful discussion 
of the true principles which underlie the teacher's art, leaving the questions 
of method in the particular subjects to the teacher-specialist in each branch. 
And it is in this latter field that literary activity is most marked. In the 
bibliography for 1900 more than one-fourth of all titles fell under section 375, 
methods in special branches ;. in 1901, one-fourth; and the proportion remains 
the same for 1902. It will be seen that in the list of best books given below 
about one-half are on method. The subject of elementary education Zer se 
has been receiving relatively slight attention in the last three or four years as 
compared with that given to secondary and higher education, and the various 
problems relating to their harmonious articulation. 


ENGLISH. 


The Teaching of English in the Elementary and the Secondary School. 
By GeorGE R. CARPENTER, FRANKLIN T. BAKER, AND FRED 
N. Scotr. New York, 1903. Pp. 380, 12mo. 


This volume, besides being one of the only two adequate and up- 
to-date manuals of English teaching, contains also the completest out- 
lines, references, and bibliographical apparatus anywhere to be found 
covering this subject and its various minor divisions. 

Anextensive general bibliography, classed under ten convenient sub- 
ject heads, fills thirty pages at the end of the book, and additional refer- 
ences are also prefixed to most of the chapters. These reference lists 
are not complete, of course; no such claim is made for them, yet it is 
surprising not to find included such books as Arlo Bate’s Zalks on 
Writing English, Miss Laing’s little book on Reading, and Mr. W. F. 
Webster’s English Composition. 

No notes accompany the titles; even the most important have no 
special designation. 


HISTORY. 


The Teaching of History and Civics in the Elementary and Secona- 
ary Schools. By H. E. Bourne. New York, 1902. Pp. 
385, 8vo. 

Ample and well-chosen reference lists to principal authorities are 
prefixed to each of the chapters on methods, and the whole of Part 

II, “The Course of Study,” is devoted to bibliographies and out- 
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lines for the various periods from ancient history to the nineteenth 
century. 


Historical Sources in Schools; Report by a Select Committee of 
the New England History Teachers’ Association, C. D. 
Hazen, E. G. Bourne, S. M. Dean, Max Farrand, and A. B. 
Hart. New York, 1902. Pp. 299, 12mo. 


This book should be in the hands of every teacher of history in 
secondary schools as companion volume to the report of the Com- 
mittee of Seven. 

Almost the entire book is devoted to a list of the easily available, 
printed sources for the four history courses recommended by that com- 
mittee for the four years of the high school, viz.: ancient, medieval, 
English, and American. Each of the courses is further subdivided into 
particular periods, and exact references to section or page is given for 
source material pertinent to the period. 

A brief running comment adds to the helpfulness of the book. 
Many history teachers will be surprised to learn how much good source 
material is available in reprint at low prices. 


HUNGARY — EDUCATION, 


“Hungarian Education.”. By C. I. Dopp. (In Great Britain, 


Department of Education, Special Reports on Educational 
Subjects, 1902, Vol. VIII, pp. 483-536. 


Followed by a list of thirty titles from which the information in 
the article was drawn. Minute bibliographical data, descriptive notes, 
and any orderly arrangement are all lacking; some of the references 
being so general as to necessitate much further study and search to 
determine exactly what and where the information referred to may be 
found. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


Medical Inspection of Schools. By HoMER W. Z1RKLE. Univer- 
sity of Colorado, 1902. Pp. 66, 8vo. $0.50. 


A list of 140 titles, in two alphabets, is added. Most of the titles 
do not relate to the desirability or necessity for inspection, or to 
methods by which it is carried on in places where it has been tried, 
but refer to the psychological and hygienic phases of defective sight 
and hearing in school children. 
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NETHERLANDS — EDUCATION 


‘‘Note on the Bibliography of Dutch Primary Education.” By 
R. Batrour. (In Great Britain, Department of Education, 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects, 1902, Vol. VIII, pp. 
295-301.) 

A descriptive list of fifteen principal books, in French and English, 
relating to primary education in the Netherlands. 

The list begins with the important report by Cuvier and Noél in 
1810 when the country was added to the French empire. A further 
list is added of twenty-five titles, without notes, most of them articles in 
journals and official reports. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Guide to the Study and Use of Reference Books: A Manual for 
Librarians, Teachers and Students. By ALiceE BERTHA 
KROEGER. Boston, 1902. Pp. 104, 8vo. 


This manual will prove a helpful guide to teachers in selecting 
reference books for the school library. 

A list of one hundred reference books for a small library is added. 

Publishers and prices are given in every case. 

A classified subject arrangement, with an exceedingly complete 
alphabetical subject and author index, makes the book easy to consult. 

The compiler, librarian of the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, has 
been assisted by many American librarians, and the book is published 
by the American Library Association. 

Descriptive notes are numerous and of the utmost value. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


See United States— Education. 

UNITED STATES— EDUCATION. 

The Origin of American State Universities. By ELMER ELLSWORTH 
Brown. Pp. 45, 4to. University Press, Berkeley, Cal. 
(‘University of California, Publications on Education,” Vol. 
III, No. 1.) 

Pp. 41-45 are filled with a bibliography of forty-three titles chiefly 
relating to the history of seventeen American colleges and universities, 


and selected, of course, for the purposes of this monograph, from the 
large literature of the subject. 
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A few titles are followed by brief bibliographical notes. 
The list should be a useful guide to any student working on the sub- 
ject of American higher education. 


The Making of Our Middle Schools: An Account of the Develop- 
ment of Secondary Education in the United States. By 
ELMER ELLSWORTH Brown. New York, 1903. Pp. 547, 
8vo. 


A long bibliography of about four hundred titles, divided into five 
sections, fills pp. 481-518. 

Sec. 1 lists seventy-three titles pertaining to the general subject of 
the book. 

Sec. 2 includes ninety-two titles treating of secondary education in 
particular states and cities. The arrangement of entries is unfortunate, 
as authors, titles, and subjects are thrown into one alphabet, with the 
result that titles relating to the same city or state are always separated. 
A strict alphabetical arrangement by city or state should have been 
followed as in sec. 3. 

Sec. 3 is the largest, with about two hundred titles on individual 
institutions, arranged alphabetically by names of schools. 

Sec. 4 is devoted to biography of prominent workers in the field 
of secondary education; while sec. 5, devoted to periodicals, gives the 
names of only three which claim secondary education as their sole 
province. 

General histories (national, state, or city) are not included in any of 
the sections, and reports of state and city departments of education 
and catalogues of individual institutions are also omitted. 

Besides the full classed bibliography described above, useful 
references are appended to many of the chapters, and not least should 
be mentioned an admirable index compiled by Mr. W. W. Bishop. 


Origin of the System of Land-Grants for Education. By JosEPu 
ScHAFER. University of Wisconsin Press, 1902. Pp. 53, 
8vo. (Bulletin, ‘‘ History Series,” Vol. I, No. 1.) 

The last four pages are filled with references to the literature used 
in preparing the monograph. 


J. I. Wyer. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA LIBRARY. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE. 


THE recent changes in the method of administering the curriculum at 
Yale have stirred up interest in the already much-discussed question of the 
merits of the elective system. The academic discussion of 
pvt rege such a question does not go far toward a settlement, and the 
STUDIES AT contestants retire from the encounter each satisfied that he is 
HARVARD a broad-minded man and that his opponent is a “wee bit 
UNIVERSITY 
bigoted.” A much better test of the efficiency of a system is 
an investigation into the actual workings of it as evidenced by the courses 
taken and the work done in a college in which such a system is in force. 
This was done in Harvard by a number of students in the seminar in the 
Department of Education under the guidance of Professor Paul H. Hanus, 
and the results obtained are of peculiar interest. 

But before discussing this investigation it is perhaps worth while to 
explain away the mistaken idea of too many school-men that Harvard is a 
place where if one gets in he can disport himself intellectually in any way 
he may choose. Such persons neglect the second word in the phrase, and 
seem to forget that it is an elective system. The choice of the Freshmen is 
practically limited to certain specified elementary courses comprising only 
about 20 per cent. of all the courses offered to undergraduates, and it is only 
after a very thorough investigation and the consent of the Dean that a 
Freshman may take more than two courses in any one subject. English, 
and either French or German, must be taken by almost all Freshmen, and 
the course cards must be approved by the advisers. The whole body of 
courses is divided into about fourteen examination groups, and no two 
courses in the same group may be taken at the same time. No more than 
six courses may be taken at a time. 

Now, having cleared away some of the clouds that too often obscure the 
light when the subject is being discussed, let us consider the investigation. 
The programs of study of 448 members of the class of Igo! were examined 
and the results tabulated so as to show as many phases as possible of the 
workings of the elective system. Of thirty-three subjects offered for choice 
the first fourteen that were chosen (having regard to the number of students 
making the choice and also, substantially, to the number of courses taken in 
each subject) were as follows: English (standing first, even after the pre- 
scribed courses are eliminated), History, Economics, German, French, 
Philosophy, Fine Arts, Chemistry, Latin, Geology, Government, Greek, 
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Mathematics, and Physics. Arranged according to the average number of 
courses taken by each student, the first fourteen are English, History, Music, 
Economics, Engineering, Chemistry, Philosophy, German, French, Archi- 
tecture, Greek, Fine Arts, Latin and Spanish. Mathematics drops to the 
nineteenth place, Geology and Government to the twenty-second, Physics to 
the twenth-sixth. While relatively few students chose Music, Engineering, 
and Architecture, each of those students took a large number of courses, and 
while relatively many took Geology, Government, and Physics, each one took 
little in each subject. 

While this arrangement is interesting and suggestive, it does not set the 
matter in as clear a light as the succeeding table: 


According to the Number of According to the Average 
Students Taking Courses Number of Courses 
in the Group Taken per Student 


According to the Number of Courses 
Taken in the Group 


. Modern Languages . Modern Languages 1. Modern Languages 

. History and Political Sci- . History and Political . History and Political 
ence Science Science 

3. Science . Science 3. Science 

. The Classics . Philosophy and Edu- . The Classics 

5. Philosophy and Education cation . Philosophy and 

. Fine Arts and Music . Fine Arts and Music Education 

7. Mathematics and Astron- . The Classics . Fine Arts and Music 

. Mathematics and . Mathematics and 
Astronomy Astronomy 


The opponents of the elective system have reiterated the charge that 
such a system puts a premium upon the evasion of hard work; in other 


words, the students are on the lookout for ‘“‘snap”’ courses. Now, it is diffi- 
cult to explain what is really meant by this term, but it seems to refer to 
courses of an introductory nature, and where the lecture method prevails. 
These courses certainly ought not to be abolished, nor ought they be too 
few in number. They have a distinctly cultural value, and while the results 
may not be as tangible as those in a course that has more of thé instructional 
and less of the inspirational, nevertheless the effect upon life and conduct is 
often immeasurably greater. In this comparison we have in mind the fact 
that these courses are generally given by older men of ripe experience, whose 
inspiration and suggestive handling of the subjects looks toward training 
rather than toward instruction. But even allowing the generally accepted 
definition of such a course, we find that of the 448 programs there were but 
twenty that show from six to eight choices (out of a total of about twenty 
choices) among such courses. Some of these were the programs of men of 
high rank who graduated with a magna cum, 

The tendency toward specialization is also one of the points urged against 
the elective system, and, oddly enough, there are other critics who assert that 
it results in a dissipation of energy. The investigation into the tendency 
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toward specialization revealed some interesting facts. But first must come 
the definition of the term. A student is regarded as specializing who has 
taken two full courses or more in one department (2. ¢., Greek, Latin, Mathe- 
matics) in one year, or three and one-half full courses or more in one depart- 
ment in two years, or five full courses or more in one department in four 
years, with not less than one and one-half courses in any one year. This 
definition was enlarged so as to make comparison easier by enlarging the 
department to a group, as the Classics, History, Government, and Modern 
Languages. For this purpose it was decided that a man is regarded as 
specializing who has taken three full courses or more in one group in one 
year, five full courses or more in one group in two years, seven full courses 
or more in one group in three years, eight and one-half full courses or more 
in one group in four years, Of the four-year men 6 per cent. specialized 
throughout the four years; 12 per cent. for three years; and Ig per cent. 
failed to specialize even for one year. There are always men coming from 
other colleges who already have their degree, but who enter the Senior year 
that they may obtain the Harvard degree. It is interesting to notice that 75 
per cent. of these men specialized during their one year. Nearly one-half of 
the men who specialized during three and four years did so in English, one- 
sixth in Modern Languages (except English), and less than one-eighth in 
the Classics, and also in History and Government, There were some twenty- 
nine men whose programs might be considered as indicating undue speciali- 
zation, These represent 7.8 per cent. of the 372 men who did the full work 
for a diploma at Harvard, and who are, therefore, the ones whose courses 
ought to be taken into account. Of these twenty-nine, fourteen specialized in 
History and Political Science, and nine of the fourteen are now studying Law. 
Ten specialized in History and Modern Languages, of whom two are studying 
Law, and two are teaching Modern Languages. Three specialized in the 
Classics, two now being candidates for the doctor’s degree, and one studying 
for the ministry. Of the remaining two, one specialized in Engineering and 
is now studying Engineering, and one in Psychology and is now studying 
Medicine. Nine of the twenty-nine were three-year men. 

We hear so often the plea that a program of studies should be well bal- 
anced, that is, that it should include some work in each of, say, three groups 
of subjects, Languages, Social Studies, and Science. Having this in mind, 
Mr. Moore, from whose article in the Harvard Graduates Magazine these 
facts are taken, suggests that a reasonable requirement would be that each of 
these groups should be represented by at least 15 per cent. of the total work 
of the student. This would leave 55 per cent. for distribution according to 
interest, aptitude, or future needs, The programs of the 372 students who 
completed their work at Harvard show that there was no one who failed to 
take some work in the Linguistic group, but two who failed to take some 
work in the Sociological group, and sixteen who failed to take some work in 
the Scientitic group, while three failed to take the minimum of 15 per cent. 
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in the Linguistic group, twenty-one in the Sociological and one hundred and 
ninety in the Scientific. 

Individual subjects next claimed the investigators’ attention, and it is 
noted that of the 372 who completed at Harvard all the requirements for the 
degree of A.B., 254 (68 per cent.) took no Physics; 250(67 per cent.) took 
no Mathematics ; 247 (66 per cent.) took no Greek; 215 (58 per cent.) took 
no Chemistry ; 178 ( 48 per cent.) took no Latin; 147(39 per cent.) took no 
Fine Arts; 140 (37 per cent.) took no Philosophy; 137 (36 per cent.) took 
neither Greek nor Latin; 87 (23 per cent.) took neither Latin nor Mathe- 
matics; 29 (8 per cent.) took no Science of any kind; 8 (2 per cent.) took 
neither Physics nor Chemistry; 60 (16 per cent.) took no Botany, Zodlogy, 
Mineralogy, or Hygiene. 

Such an investigation as this has a distinct value, and we have used this 
article in almost all of its details because the information it contains ought to 
be of interest to the constituency of this journal, and the publication in which 
it appeared is restricted in its scope, and seldom seen by the man who has 
not been educated at Harvard. Mr. Moore says that he has data at hand 
concerning some other colleges, and we hope that he soon will publish some 
further investigations that will give us additional light of just such a character 
as this and enable us to debate this question under clearer skies. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


SOME INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOKS. 


The Elements of Latin. By W.R. HARPER AND I. B. BURGESS. New York: 
American Book Co. Pp. 320. 


A Beginners’ Book of Latin. By H. TUELL AND H.N, FOWLER. Boston: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Pp. xi+288. Price, $1. 


First Year Latin. By W.C. COLLAR AND M.G. DANIELL, Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Pp. xiv+ 311. 


The First Year of Latin, By W. B. GUNNISON AND W.S. HARLEY. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Pp. x+3]I9. 

First Year Latin. By W. W. SMiTH. New York: William R. Jenkins. Pp. 
viii + 365. 

Easy Steps in Latin. By MARY HAMER. New York: American Book Co. 
Pp. 182. 


Introduction to Cesar. By M.L. BRITTAIN. New York: American Book 

Co. Pp. 171. 

A New Gradation. By M. C. SMART. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Pp. vii+157. 

WHETHER the production of so many introductory Latin books each year is due 
to the enterprise of publishers, the ambition of editors, the needs of schools, or the 
inherent impossibility of reaching finality in the methods of presenting Latin to begin- 
ners, or to all of these, is a question not easily answered. One thing clear is that the 
teacher is more than the text-book. The books here received differ very considerably 
in treatment, yet almost every one of them would prove effective in the hands of a 
painstaking and capable teacher, while no one of them would yield satisfactory results 
to the wooden teacher who merely hears recitations. And there are perhaps few really 
competent teachers of experience who could not plan an introductory book that, zx 
their hands, would prove more effective than any yet issued. After all, the text-book 
best administered is best. 

Most of these books were issued after the warning given by Professor Bennett in 
The Teaching of Latin and Greek in Secondary Schools, that the writers of begin- 
ners’ books in Latin have for a decade or two been far advanced on the descensus 
Averni, but none of them show signs of having profited by his strictures. In particu- 
lar, he has failed apparently to convince the editors that the order of topics in which 
reflective analysis arranges the formal grammar of a language is likewise the proper 
order to adopt in teaching the actual use of that language to a young beginner. If 
ineffective scrappiness were inevitable in the prevailing method, Professor Bennett’s 
contentions must be accepted; in reality he has called attention, not to an inherent 
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fatal defect, but to a very real danger which everyone, whether writer or teacher, who 
uses this method must guard against at every turn. But instead of being content with 
warning us, in shunning Scylla, not to fall into Charybdis, Professor Bennett has 
sought to prove that Charybdis is so frightful that we should hasten back to Scylla’s 
embrace. 

The first book, Zhe Elements of Latin, by Harper and Burgess, is virtually a 
revision, suggested by the experience and criticism of a decade, of the /rductive Latin 
Primer published in 1891. The present work does not begin at once with the text 
of Cesar. Sixteen preliminary lessons serve to introduce a large number of the 
forms and constructions most commonly met with. The text, too, is the comparatively 
easy Jnvasion of Britain, and this, moreover, is at first somewhat simplified. It is 
open to question whether these changes, including as they do the admission that with 
so difficult a language as Latin it will not do to plunge young lads at once into the 
intricacies of Czesar, do not undermine the logical basis on which the whole structure 
is reared. The final appeal must be to experience. Do sixteen or sixty prelimi- 
nary lessons answer better? The reviewer cannot but think that admirably as the 
theory is worked out in this much-improved revision, the danger remains that chaos in 
the beginners’ Latin class can be avoided only by a degree of vigilance and patience 
on the teacher’s part which must prove exhausting, and by a power on the pupil’s 
part to grasp, retain, and correlate intricate and complicated masses of material, which 
few young pupils possess. When, moreover, the order of presentation of topics is 
governed by no deeper principle than haphazard occurrence of a form or usage in a 
given section of Cesar, the danger of scrappiness is inevitably increased; nor does 
the statement in the preface that “every topic when introduced is treated with such 
fulness that the pupil’s knowledge will not seem fragmentary” completely reassure 
one as to the possible danger of inability to master and assimilate so much bulky and 
heterogeneous material. Yet there seems no doubt that many teachers succeed best 
with this method; to such the use of this new book should mean either greater suc- 
cess or at least equal success with less labor. 

The next three books are admirable exponents of the style of introductory Latin 
books that has of recent years come into vogue. The first two are intended for those 
who will read stories and fables before attacking Cesar or Nepos; the third is based on 
and leads up to the Helvetian War. In other respects they are of singularly equal 
and singularly high merit. In this method of presenting Latin there would seem to be 
many arrangements of topics equally effective ; it is no longer true here that the right 
way is one, the wrong ways are infinite. 

Yet, good as they are, these books show how real and how difficult to avoid are 
the dangers involved in the piecemeal presentation of forms and constructions. Chief 
among these dangers are the following, all capable of illustration from these excellent 
books: failure to follow up a newly acquired rule or form by sufficient practice to 
“think” it; the separation of topics which had far better be brought into close rela- 
tion; the presentation in one lesson of too great or too varied a mass of topics, tend- 


ing surely to indigestion, a result which may also ensue from the attempt to absorb too 
rapidly a subject difficult of assimilation; and the failure to recognize what should be 
emphasized and what kept in the background. There seems to be difficulty in resist- 


ing the temptation to rival the regular grammar in completeness; in a beginners’ 
book merely to know what to omit is in itself a great merit. 
Space does not permit detailed illustration, but if one takes such characteristic 
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difficulties as the ablative absolute, the accusative and infinitive construction, the geni- 
tive construction, the subjunctive in indirect questions, the perfect and imperfect as 
representatives of the English past tense, he will find that they have not always been 
so treated as to escape the dangers above mentioned. 

The book entitled First Year Latin is not nearly so prepossessing as those just 
referred to. There are no illustrations ; no continuous reading lessons are interspersed; 
while the typography and general appearance might be improved. The book, which 
is based on Cesar and planned especially for the Regents’ examination of New York, 
follows a plan midway between the types prevailing in England and in the United 
United States. There is, as a rule, plenty of good practice in the well-chosen exer- 
cises. The introductory matter before each exercise is, however, generally far too 
voluminous, and the treatment of the subjunctive is likely to fix in the pupils’ minds 
the idea that it is usually to be rendered by may, might, or should. 

Easy Steps in Latin is a most unique little book, intended to facilitate the 
introduction of Latin into grammar schools, by furnishing “a comfortable introduc- 
tion to the language, emphasizing its relation to English, and the learning of para- 
digms rather than the reading of many sentences.” There are more ingenious devices 
in this small volume than in half a dozen ordinary text-books; it is unfortunate that 
the ingenuity should be so often misdirected. The grammar-school pupil who goes 
conscientiously and triumphantly through this book will astonish his high-school Latin 
master equally by his amazing knowledge and his amazing ignorance. The weakness 
of the book is its appeal to mere memory, and its utter failure to foster the ability to 
read Latin; its best feature is the constant effort, often most happily successful, to 
find interesting points of contact between Latin and English. 

The Jntroduction to Cesar follows a plan often used by teachers, but never 
before, perhaps, systematically worked out and embodied in a book. The knowledge 
of the paradigms of the noun, adjective, pronoun, and verb is presupposed. Having 
memorized these, the pupil is gradually introduced to the various usages and con- 
structions of Latin in a series of thirty lessons. These consist of two parts, a portion 
of Cesar’s story of the Helvetian War (at first very much simplified), and a study of 
syntax. The book contains also a series of sentences for translation into Latin, the 
paradigms of inflection, and the actual text of the first thirty chapters of Cesar. The 
proof-reading of this book might have been more accurate. 

The Mew Gradation is a collection of fables and stories (chiefly modern) which 
have been turned into Latin to furnish material for reading lessons in classes inter- 
mediate between the introductory book and Czsar or Nepos. The tales are well 
selected and well graded, concluding with Ritchie’s excellent “Story of Ulysses.” 
Each reading lesson is followed by sentences for retranslation into Latin, based upon 
the story just read. These are of doubtful advantage, as they call for no greater 
alteration of the original Latin text than an occasional change of tense or number. 
Such exercises call for little or no mental effort, and thus no real power of writing 
Latin is produced thereby. The book contains also a compendious statement of the 
rules of syntax, to which helpful references are made from time to time in the reading 
lessons. 

J. C. ROBERTSON. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, 
University of Toronto. 
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SOME RECENT ITALIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


VWanzoni’s I Promessit Sposi. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by M. 
Levi. Silver, Burdett & Co. Pp. xxix (introd.), 290 (text), 293-329 
(notes), 


THIs masterpiece of the world’s fiction as well as of modern Italian should have 
a place pre-empted in every course of Italian. It combines to an uncommon degree 
the indispensable qualities of a great historical novel of established rank. Apart from 
the charm of any work set in the framework formed by the most magnificent of 
north Italian scenery —the Lombard lake region — it is historically instructive because 
if the faithful picture it vividly presents us of the distressing conditions of life prevail- 
ing in north Italy under the Spanish domination of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. From the linguistic side the work is accepted by Italians as a model 
of their literary idiom, toward the fixing of which, by means of this contribution, the 
author took infinite pains. The literary workmanship displays pre-eminently in the 
author the virtues of good sense in tone and of a well-regulated imagination in execu- 
tion, by means of which the requisite elements of fact and fiction are happily blended. 

The book is inspired throughout by a spirit that constitutes its special claim to 
distinction, a spirit that can be imparted only by a rare personality like the author’s 
his high-mindedness, his genial humor, his exquisite humanity. It is pervaded by a 
bracing moral tone making for the finest of Christian virtues — freedom from bitterness 
or rancor in the presence of adversity or persecution. It stands for belief in the 
supremacy of good over evil —not in the conception of the vulgar melodrama where 
the tribulated lovers must come together and the villains receive their dues; but in 
the highest sense of a moral obligation not weighted down in its operation by a tariff 
of terrestrial rewards and punishments for stimulating zeal in right-doing. It 
abounds with dramatic episodes, colored by a delicate moral touch, never obtrusive, 
and thus representing the highest expression of literary art. No more powerful and 
moving passages can be found in the range of literature than some of those in which 
the author follows the vicissitudes of his hero and heroine or of their persecutors, as, for 
example (chap. xxiii), the dramatic meeting between the saintly cardinal archbishop, 
Federigo Borromeo, and the dread i#nominato, where, like a coup de thédtre, we see 
the hitherto unconquerable robber baron disarmed by the holy man whose only 
weapons are words of peace and charity. 

To hand down all these literary merits of Manzoni’s novel in a practicable school 
edition is no easy matter. The obstacle is twofold, arising from the difficulty of the 
language and the length of the text. The book is not to be classed as an easy one 
for the foreign learner. In fact, it will soon dispel from the latter any notion, spring- 
ing from a widespread heresy among some people who should know better, that 
Italian is a ridiculously easy language, to be picked up “fluently” in the customary 
six weeks or less charitably allowed by some of the patent language nostrums now in 


vogue for exploiting the credulity of the public. The language of 7 Promessi Sposi 
needs careful and pretty full annotation, in itself not an easy task. In the present 


edition this has been in the main acceptably done. This statement does not relieve 
us from saying that we think there are many definitions that are simple enough to 
warrant their having been left to the resources of the dictionary in accordance with 
the editor’s avowed policy. Other terms are so difficult that the explanations should 
have been made fuller. Others again properly claim a place in the annotation, but 
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have been left out. Doubtless this is a diagnosis where doctors are almost inevitably 
bound to disagree. The introduction is very good. 

The main difficulty in the undertaking lies rather in the question of abridgment 
of the text. The standard Italian editions vary from 500 pages (Le Monnier) to 
almost 600 (Hoepli), a measure quite beyond the limits of any school text that is to 
be encumbered with the bulk of editorial helps as well. Yet at this point wide diver- 
gences of opinion will appear, not to be entirely reconciled or satisfied. The editor 
has aimed to give the gist of the entire voluminous story in its original framework by 
condensing chapters here and there, and replacing the matter left out by brief sum- 
maries. Doubtless the results are as satisfactory as can be expected of such a process, 
when the matter that one critic excluded another might think ought to be left in, and 
vice versa. But even then, after this paring, we have a text of nearly 300 pages, a 
bulk which most teachers will find too much. There remains the unsatisfactoriness 
of the process in a work of such evenness throughout, from which hardly any excision 
can be made without a sense of disappointment and a feeling of vandalism. In such 
a case, where to reduce a work of such high uniform excellence means to mutilate it, 
we think a better plan is to give only a portion of it intact with all proper editorial 
helps in behalf of thorough study. With Manzoni’s novel it happens that the first 
eight chapters (a little more than one-fifth of the total narrative) have a size and unity 
well adapted for this purpose, since they form a story complete in itself as far as it 
goes, the eighth chapter having a close that makes a suitable break in the narrative at 
that point. In this way the student will have a more satisfactory comprehension of the 
work as far as it goes. If at the end of this stage his literary qualities be of the kind 
and promise worth cultivating, he will have developed an incentive to finish the story— 
which he can do in some cheap one-lire edition—as independent sight reading for 
sense only, an exercise having a distinct value of its own and one that should be bet- 
ter cultivated in modern-language study. 


Goldoni’s It Vero Amico. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by J. GEDDES, JR., AND F. M. JossEtyn. D. C. Heath & Co., 1902. 
Pp. i—xii + 1-87 (text), 89-118 (notes and vocab.). 


THIs is one of the lesser plays of the eminent classic playwright of Italy, whose 
extreme fertility of dramatic productiveness was purchased at some expense of 
quality. Of the small number of his plays resting at the apex of his reputation upon the 
great bulk of his work, some of the best are in the Venetian dialect. Of those in the 
literary idiom upon whose unquestioned high merits criticism is pretty well united, 
two (Un Curioso Accidente and La Locandiera) have already appeared in Heath’s 
Italian series. The present play is not up to its predecessors in literary quality, and 
is hardly to be classed with the first half-dozen of the author’s best plays. When 
these are listed, Goldoni’s repertoire is pretty well exhausted for practical purposes, 
and his due share of attention richly granted in our general literature courses. 

In view of these facts, we are somewhat surprised at the choice of // Vero Amico 
for publication. It has but a moderate amount of interest and very much less of 
originality. But on this last score the appreciative student of literature is obliged to 
make many allowances in the light of Goldoni’s reverence and enthusiastic admira- 
tion for Moliére and the latter’s deep influence over him. This influence had a 
valuable effect in impelling Goldoni to institute a sweeping reform of the Italian 
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stage, and we are quite prepared to see it show itself in the workmanship of his 
plays. But in several of them, as the present one, this imitative tendency is painfully 
manifest. The cassette episode of Moliére’s Avare is prominently worked in, albeit 


with far less impressive results. Goldoni’s miser is a very pale reflection, indeed, of 
the great Frenchman’s classic character, being so petty as to become pitiable. Even 
Harpagon’s celebrated and characteristic act of stinginess in snuffing out one of the 
two burning candles is faithfully introduced, but far less effectively. In short, it is by 
some such comparison that we are led to appreciate the wonderful traits of genius 
that have drawn such a character as Harpagon. The prominent theme of the elderly 
woman's egregious self-conceit in the supposed conquest by her faded charms of her 
fresh young rival’s youthful lover suggests an enlargement of Bélise’s ridiculous 
infatuation in Les femmes savantes. But the conclusion is ingenious and not precisely 
to be anticipated—unexpected turns of this kind are a strong point with the 
author. 

In the preface we have not been able to discover any mention of the date of the 
author’s birth (1707). The following typographical errors have been noticed: p. vi, 
play [-] wrighter; p. 17, 1. 29, troppe; p. 38, 1. 28, and p. 39, |. 2, bizzarria (but the form 
p. 39, 1. 16 is correct). We wonder that in making up Italian vocabularies editors do 
not mark the irregularities of accent stress in paroxytones. In a Janguage so admira- 
bly phonetic as Spanish thé subject does not call for comment. But in Italian, where 
the accent mark is used only in a limited number of special cases, while exceptions 
from the penultimate stress are frequent, every proper dictionary device should be 
used for the vocabulary as important helps to precision for the student learner. An 
insuperable stumbling-block to what is in other respects the best Italian reader 
among us is just this defect. No irregularities of stress are pointed out, and when 
the student is in doubt on this point, as frequently happens, he must have recourse to 
a large dictionary, or, as is most likely, let the doubt go unsettled and his pronuncia- 
tion remain vitiated. A disregard of this detail on the part of editors betrays a 
strange lack of appreciation of the virtues of a good pronunciation. 


An Italian and English Dictionary. With Pronunciation and Brief Etymol- 
ogies. By HJALMAR EDGREN, PH.D., etc., assisted by GIUSEPPE BICo, 
D.C.L., AND JoHN L. GERIG. Henry Holt & Co., 1902. Two volumes 
inone. Pp. 576, 452. 


For a long time English students of Italian have urgently felt the need of an 
improved dictionary in English, fuller than those now accessible, and made up with 
the help of more modern lexicographical devices. Of those heretofore in vogue 
Millhouse is poor in workmanship and worse in typography; Melzi is much better, 
and, in lieu of something more comprehensive, has had some strong claims to con- 
sideration; the venerable Baretti, hoary with its century-long service, deserves — 
albeit still vigorous—a well-earned repose from active service at the front. 

The present work is a highly scholarly and satisfactory production, in which 
many linguistic utilities are embodied. Chief of these is an admirably comprehensive 
scheme for registering the pronunciation in its important particulars, such as close 
and open e and a, hard and soft s, the consonantal values peculiar to the language, 
the italicizing of silent letters, etc. This is mostly accomplished by means of sub- 
script signs. Each word is therefore an epitome of the principles of pronunciation, 
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and no one has any excuse for persisting in fundamental errors arising from 
ignorance. 

Another feature of interest and value, making for completeness in the book, is 
the etymological hints by means of brief etymologies bracketed after words. Obviously 
this factor must be very brief, appearing only with those words about the origin of 
which there is a pretty well-established consensus of opinion. A question mark 
points out cases of doubt. The average reader may not give much heed to this 
detail; but the mark does not take up much space, while it adds materially to the 
opportunities of the thorough classical student of the subject. 

The press-work is all that could be desired. The terms defined are set off in 
heavy type—all the more important in the present case in order to aid the reader, by 
special typographical distinctness, to become accustomed to the peculiar arrangement 
of the editors, whereby—in the interests of economy of space, they tell us—all 
derivatives of a given word are grouped alphabetically under one lexicographical 
paragraph, so to speak. But there is nothing specially original about this order, 
since it is observed in Petrocchi’s Movo Diszitonario Scolastico, to which the editors 
acknowledge their indebtedness for their chief authority in the work. At the outset 
some will find this arrangement confusing and a delay in hunting up a work, but we 
think that a little practice will overcome this obstacle, which is more apparent 
than real. 

In a successful work like this, representing so much special equipment for prep- 
aration and labor in execution, the critic should be cautious in alleging objections. 
Our chief regret is that there should be so few idioms introduced, although the editors 
doubtless felt justified, as they explain in their preface, to enrich the vocabulary at 
the expense of idioms. As to the range of choice in making up the vocabulary 
authorities will inevitably differ, since those we have always with us who would affirm 
that much of what has been introduced in a dictionary should have had its drozt d 
bourgeoisie modified in favor of other claimants to recognition. It is a case where it is 
impossible to satisfy all sides. To us the choice seems to have been well made, and 
as well adapted as any other for fulfilling the editors’ purpose. 

The work seems commendably free from errors, typographical or editorial. We 
have made no attempt to give it a searching test in these respects. But we note that 
obsolete monasterio is given as the only form of the word, although we are better 
acquainted with monastero, the preferred form to be found in the two Petrocchi dic- 
tionaries and in Rigutini-Fanfani. In giving a penultimate accent to orologio (as 
orologio) the editors must have accepted heedlessly that form given by error in 
Petrocchi’s “scholastic” dictionary. /g/ese is given in the general vocabulary, but we 
have not been able to find francese or ‘edesco; the last does not even appear in the 
geographical appendix, although /rancese is so found. For these peculiarities 
Petrocchi’s smaller work, above referred to, is perhaps responsible, as they occur there 
likewise. We think that the most desirable usage should include geographical adjec- 
tives in the main body of the lexicography, Perhaps a few other discrepancies might 
be found, but we doubt that they are likely to prove numerous or serious. 

We warmly commend the work as a valuable agency in contributing to the 
advance of Italian studies among us, a growth that cannot fail to be felt in those 
institutions and communities where true culture is appreciated at its proper worth. 


R. E. BASSETT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The notice here given does not preclude the publishing ot a comprehensive 
review of any of these books.] 


Galdos Marianella. By J. Geddes, Jr. and Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr. Pp. 

265. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 

The Principles of English Constitutional History. By Lucy Dale. Pp. 509. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This is not nearly as dry reading as the title might indicate. This ought to be a 
good supplementary history for the work in English history in the third year of the 
high school. 

Hugo’s Sur les bords du Rhin. Edited by Thomas Bertrand Bronson. Pp. 

148. Price, 75 eents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This text is composed of sketches taken from Le Rhin, but the editor has felt at 
liberty to omit whenever he felt that by so doing the volume would gain in interest. 
The Peasant and the Prince. By Harriet Martineau. Pp. 202. Price, 40 

cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Le pays de France. By Pierre Foncin. Edited by Antoine Muzzarelli. Pp. 
257. Price, 60 cents, Chicago: American Book Co. 


Physiology for Beginners. By Leonard Hill. Pp.120. New York: Long- 
mans, Gree & Co. 

This little manual of physiology is an English publication, a fact that might be 
passed when one sees no reference to our statutory friend,’the alcoholic side. 

A Synopsis of Animal Classification. By Harris Hawthorne Wilder. Pp. 57. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The attempt is made to present a classification of animals which is modern and 
rests upon a morphological basis, but is at the same time one that is dependent upon 
obvious points of structure, and is thus not too technical for the use of beginning 
students. 

Notes of Lessons on the Herbartian Method. By M. Tennell. Pp. 270. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The followers of Herbart and also the critics of that great man ought to read this 
book, in which an attempt has been made to apply his principles to the various sub- 
jects of the curriculum. 

The Characters of Theophrastus. By Charles E. Bennet and William A. 

Hammond. Pp. 85. Price, go cents. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. 

The translators say in the preface that this is intended, not for the various circles 
of classical philologists, but for the larger body of cultivated persons who have an 
interest in the past. 

The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. By Edmund C. Stedman and 

Thomas L. Stedman. Pp. 500. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

This is always up to date and is an excellent guide when one considers the small 
size and handy form. 
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Appendix to Elements of Grammar. By Henrietta K. Becker. Paper. Pp. 
69. Chicago: Scott, Forésman & Co. 

Ludwig’s Zwischen Himmel und Erde. Edited by Edward Stockton Meyer. 
Pp. xxiiit+240. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 


The Private Life of the Romans. By Harold W. Johnston. Pp. 344. 

Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

This book is intended for seniors in high schools and freshmen in college, that it 
may aid them in understanding many of the references in the Latin texts in use dur- 
ing these years. For more advanced students who are interested in this special field 
it is also of distinct value. 

Of Education. By Richard R. Bowker. Pp. 115. Price, 75 cents. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A collection of essays on “ The Scholar,” ‘Of Education,” “The Making and 
the Use of the Scholar,” “ The College of Today.” 

American Standard Bookkeeping. High-school edition. By C. C. Curtiss. 

Large 8vo, pp. 152. Price, $1. New York: American Book Co. 

Forty years of experience as a teacher of bookkeeping and accounting is embod- 
ied in this practical volume. . 

The Spanish in the Southwest. By Rosa V. Winterburn. 1I2mo, pp. 224. 

Price, 55 cents. Cincinnati: American Book Co. 


A Broader Elementary Education. By J. P. Gordy. Pp. 304. New York: 

Hinds & Noble. 

This book is written primarily for two classes of readers: (1) those who, having 
enjoyed the advantages of college or normal school training, occupy positions which 
make it their duty to shape the educational policy of their community; (2) those who 
as students are preparing for such positions. 

Handbook of Climatology. By Julius Hann. Translated by Robert De 

Courcy Ward. Pp. xiv-+ 437. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This translation was undertaken primarily in order that it might serve as a text- 
book in the course in general climatology in Harvard University, That, however, 
would have been a very limited field of usefulness, and a standard work like this on a 
subject of so much interest today will command great attention in our schools. 


Composition and Rhetoric. By Rose M. Kavana and Arthur Beatty. Pp. 
xiii+423. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
The authors frankly state in the preface that this is primarily a book of technique 
which aims at stimulating an interest in good workmanship and at preventing the 
purposeless wandering characteristic of much of the work in secondary English. 


Two Girls in China. By Mary H. Krout. 12mo, pp. 208. Price, 45 cents. 
Cincinnati: American Book Co. 
For supplementary reading in grammar grades. 
The Study of Poetry: A Guide to English Literature. By Matthew Arnold. 
Pp. 122. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
These much-prized essays from the pen of Arnold have been beautifully and 
suitably bound, and this little book is the proper shape, size, and content for a 
traveling companion. 
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Les Misérables. Abridged and edited by O. B. Super. Pp. v+349. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Easy French: A Reader for Beginners. By W. B. Snow and Charles P. 
Lebon. Pp. viii+152. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


A History of Modern Europe. By Merrick Whitcomb. Pp. vi+361. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


History of Western Europe. By James Harvey Robinson. Pp. x+714. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
This book will be reviewed in an early number. 


Chemical Exercise for Class Room and Home Study. By Rutus P. Williams. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


A Gentleman of the South. By William Garrott Brown. Pp. 232. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 

This has been edited without change from the manuscript memoirs of the late 
Colonel Stanton Elmore. He left the country immediately after the downfall of the 
southern Confederacy, and did not return until the close of the Franco-Prussian war, 
in which he had served on the staff of a French officer of high rank. 


Man Overboard. By F. Marion Crawford. Pp. 96. Price, 50 cents. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 

This charming little story has been enclosed in an equally charming binding and 
in the popular small size which fits the pocket. The predecessor in the series, 
Philosophy Four, was well chosen to introduce the style and quality, and this book isa 
worthy addition. 


Trapper “Jim.” By Edwyn Sandys. Pp. 441. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 
This is the kind of nature-study in which the ordinary boy delights. ‘This is the 


book that every father ought to buy for his boy and which every school ought to have 
in its library. It is on the Robinson Crusoe and Swiss Family Robinson type, but it is 
up-to-date and bristles with suggestions concerning the things in which a boy is 
interested. 

Rucher’s Manual for Use with Accounting and Business Practice. By John 

H. Moore and George W. Miner. Pp.118. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

This is intended to aid the teacher in deciding upon a plan to be adopted by him 
in conducting his classes, and to furnish such supplementary exercises as may suggest 
a series of review topics for special class drills and occasional discussions. 
Discourses on War. By William Ellery Channing. Pp.lxi-+-229. Boston: 

Ginn & Co. 

Mr. Edwin Mead has written alengthy introduction that is of great value in 
getting the proper perspective for this interesting book. 

The Virtues and Their Reasons. By Austin Bierbower. Pp. 294. New 

York: Hinds & Noble. 

This is called an “ Ethics for Schools,” and is designed to help in the develop- 
ment of individuals on the moral side. The science of ethics is presented in simple 
language, and when used by a judicious teacher it ought to be useful, but as a éext- 
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book in secondary schools there is doubt as to the place for teaching such a subject as 

ethics. 

American Heroes and Heroism. By William A. Mowry and Arthur M. 
Mowry. Pp. 223. Price 60 cents. Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
The authors have taken advantage of the hero-worship so characteristic of 

children, and have gathered in this book some thirty-seven examples of men and 

women who have helped to make the nation. 

The Sciences. By Edward S. Holden. 12 mo, cloth. Pp.224. Price 50 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

In a conversational form Mr. Holden has given in this book a vivid and inter. 
esting account of the application of science to the arts and to daily life. It is much 
nearer life, and therefore much more educational, than our regular text-books, which 
in their efforts to be scientific sacrifice style, interest, and relationship to everyday 
life. The chapter on physics seemed specially alluring after having read some of the 
weary wastes of some text-book literature. 

Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature. Vol. VIII. Iwain by Arthur 
C. L. Brown; Arthur and Gorlagen by G. L. Kittridge. Pp. 275. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

Reserved for review. 

College Course of Shorthand. By Francis J. Stein. Pp. 1g!. Price, $1.25. 
Philadelphia: F. J. Stein. 

The author announces this asa simplified system of Pitman phonography. 

How We Are Fed. By James Franklin Chamberlain. Pp. ix-+214. Price, 
40 cents. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This is called a geographical reader, the point of view of the author being that 
through the industries seen in the community, the commodities in general use, and 
the history of their creation and supply, the pupil acquires an insight into the life 
about him as well as into that of other parts of the world. This is a distinctly useful 
book and is a welcome addition to the literature of the grades. It can be profitably 
used in the early grammar grades. 

In the Guardianship of God. By Mrs. Flora Steel. Pp. 357. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

These tales of India are full of the interest that has characterized Mrs. Steel’s 
former works, notably On the Face of the Waters. 


A History of France. By Arthur Hassall. Pp. 246. Price, 40 cents. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 

We have had occasion more than once to call the attention of our readers to the 
uniform excellence of the volumes of this series of “ Temple Primers” and to recom- 
mend them as useful supplementary books in our secondary schools. This work keeps 
up the good reputation of the series, and is a most readable history in the smallest 
compass and with scientific regard to the relative value of facts. 


A Mural System of Shakespeare. By Richard G. Moulton. Pp. viii+ 
381. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
A review of this important work will appear next month. 
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Experimental Psychology and Its Bearing Upon Culture. By George Mal- 
colm Stratton. Pp. vi+331!1. Price,$2. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The aim of the author is to present the character and value of the laboratory 
psychology, especially as bearing upon our moral and philosophical interests. The 
experiments are brought clearly before the reader,in which task great aid has been 
given by the excellent illustrations. 

Heine’s Die Harzreise. Edited by Leigh R. Gregor. 16mo. Pp. xxix+ 
183. Price, 40 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The introduction contains a biographical sketch, Heine as a liberator, Heine asa 
romantic poet, musical rendering of his songs, and a list of his principal works. This 
book is suitable for students who have spent from a year and a half to two years on 
their German. 

\ Selection from the Best English Essays. Chosen and arranged by Sher- 
win Cody. Pp. xliiit414. Chicago: McClurg & Co. 

M. Cody’s definition of a preface is excellent, and the general reader will peruse 
prefaces if they are as interesting as this. The general introduction on the English 
essay and English prose style is very well planned, and this is a useful book for the 
man of affairs who would in his few leisure moments enjoy the conversation of some 
cultivated men. 


History of Ancient Education. By Samuel G. Williams. Pp. 298. Price, 
$1.12. Syracuse: Leo Bardeen. 

This book grew out of the lectures given by the author in Cornell University. 
lhe difficulty in giving a passing notice to a book of this kind is that one is. always 
tempted to compare it with Laurie’s classic work on this period. This work impresses 
one as being superficial, and is certainly weak in bibliography. During the last few 
years there have been many interesting books upon this period in which the authors 
have devoted much space to educational and social movements. Their researches 
seem not to have been taken advantage of, even though the book bears the imprint 
of the present year. 

Heroes of Chivalry. By Louise Maitland. Pp. 255. Price, 50cents. Chi- 
cago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

We are told in the preface that the principle of psychological order has been 
followed in this series of historical stories,so one need have no qualms about the 
book. All the way from myths to altruism one is taken by easy and interesting 
stages, and the stories are told in a manner that will appeal to children. The 
introduction is hardly worthy of the book. One does not need to use too simple a 
language in writing for children. 

An Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. By H.W. Conn. Pp. 272. Price, 

60 cents. Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

The author says that the primary object of the study of physiology in our schools 
is to inculcate an intelligent care of the body. One is willing to accept such a 
statement if the word “inculcate” were changed. It has a bad history, and its deri- 
vation suggests an old-time pedagogy. However, this is not a criticism of the book, 
which in aim is certainly on the right path. Instead of a separate watertight com- 
partment for the alcohol section, the effect of it upon the various functions of the body 
is treated in direct relation with the particular organs or functions concerned. 
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La Mére de la marquise. Edited by Murray Peabody Brush. Pp. v+ 168. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
The object of the editor of this book is to present a text, with vocabulary, 
Suitable for students of French in the second year of the high-school course or in the 
first year in college. 


Le juif Polonais. Edited by Edward Manley. Pp. xiii-+108. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. 

This story has been dramatized and made famous in English by Sir Henry 
Irving. The English version is called Zhe Bells, and those who have had the good 
fortune to see Irving acting the part of the guilty, conscience-stricken Mathias will not 
soon forget it. This ought to be a welcome addition to the French literature in our 


schools. 


Ideas of Good and Evil. By W.B. Yeats. Pp. vii+341. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

To characterize these essays as charming seems almost inadequate, especially if 
one should ask what is really meant by that word. They have the easy-flowing style 
sometimes even rippling along with the joyousness of the Celtic nature; their influ- 
ence is strong, but never rude or abrupt, and one rises from their perusal refreshed. 


History of Philosophy. By Rev. William Turner. 12mo, cloth. Pp. 674. 

Price, $2.50. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Nearly one-third of this text-book is devoted to scholastic philosophy. This is 
an admirable feature of the work, for the philosophy of the schoolmen has not had 
adequate treatment in most histories. Here the student of education, especially of 
the history of education, will find much of interest, which has been almost inaccessible 
and therefore but little noticed in the text-books on that subject. We owe much of 
our knowledge of that period to the industry and research of professors in our 
Roman Catholic colleges, notably the works of Brother Azarias, whose untimely death 
cut short a career of great educational promise. This debt has been added to materially 
by Mr. Turner. 


Essentials of German. By B. J. Vos. Pp. viii-+222. Price, 80 cents. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This is an introductory lesson-book written that the beginner may get a thorough 
mastery of the leading facts and principles of the German language. The emphasis 
is laid upon the practical side of the subject. The vocabulary has been carefully 
chosen so as to include only words of common occurrence. It is specially pleasing to 
note that Mr. Vos has intentionally avoided the use of cognates. This habit of 
relating a word in a foreign language to one of similar sound or form in our own 
language, has not only caused confusion, but has led many thousands of pupils astray. 


Idyls of the Gass. By Martha Wolfenstein. Pp. 295. Price, $1. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
These are tales of Jewish life, unique in their language and full of homely 
interest. They depict a phase of social life that many of us know nothing of, and 
therefore have a certain fascination. 
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The Merchant of Venice. Edited by Thomas Marc Parrott. Pp, xli-+ 220. 

Price, 50 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The introduction treats of Shakespeare’s early work, of the conspiracy of Dr. 
Lopez, of the Jew of Malta, of the sources of the play, of Shakespeare’s treatment of 
the sources, and of his characterization. Critical explanatory, and textual notes, with 
hints for study, make up a very interesting treatment of the play. 


Selections from Homer’s Iliad. By Allen Rogers Benner. Pp. xxvi-+ 522. 
Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
In this are included the books commonly required for admission to American 
olleges, and in addition liberal selections from the remainder of the poem. The 
editor states that in this work he has attempted to give a just conception of the unity 
if the Ziad as a work of literature and of art, and that this may be the more success- 
fully accomplished he has carefully avoided isolated and incomplete extracts. Where 
it has been undesirable to publish a whole book, he has supplied the description of 
the omitted passages. The introduction of some thirty-six pages is well done, and 
hows that the editor appreciates the importance of creating an interesting Grecian 
atmosphere. A table of parallel references, a short Homeric grammar, a vocabulary, 
Greek index, and an English index, are included in this well-bound and well- 
illustrated work. 


Education in Minnesota. By David L. Kiehle. Pp. 120-+ 102. Minneapolis: 
H. W. Wilson Co. 


This interesting contribution to the history of education in America is divided 
nto two parts, the first dealing with the historical aspect, the second with the arrange- 
ment of the school laws and the sources of school support. Mr. Kiehle has not only 
seen this system of schools develop, but he has been an important factor in that 
levelopment. As superintendent of public instruction and as professor of pedagogy 
in the University of Minnesota he has done much to direct the public policy in 
educational matters, and he therefore speaks as one having accurate and sympathetic 
knowledge. This book is a welcome addition to our literature upon educational 
development in this country, and we hope others as well qualified as he will give us 
the histories of other states. 


A Descriptive Guide to the Best Fiction. By Ernest A. Baker. Pp. 610. 
Price, $2.50. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


The object of this book is to supply a fairly complete list of the best prose fiction 
in English, with as much description of matter and style, for the guidance of 
readers, as can be condensed into a few lines of print for each book. This is a very 
useful book and a real addition to one’s library. 


Eskimo Stories. By Mary E. E. Smith. Pp. 175. Chicago: Rand, McNally 

& Co. 

The title-page of this book, with its snow letters and polar bears, looks alluring 
under the July sky, which at this writing is living up to its reputation. The intro- 
duction by the author is educationally sound, but one is inclined to doubt whether the 
building up of single sentences is the best way of introducing a child to the 
knowledge of how to express himself. The illustrations are exceptionally well done. 
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The Theory and Practice of the English Government. By Thomas Francis 
Moran. Pp. 370. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


The aim of this book is to place before the American readers a concise account 
of the theory and practice of the English government. 
Liliencron’s Anno, 1870. By Wilhelm Bernhardt. Pp. 138. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary. By De Lohne and Wallace Henry 
Bridgeman, and E. Ronbaud. Pp. 1203. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 
This old and popular dictionary has been revised by Professor Boielle, and the 

accessions consequent upon revision have added about one hundred pages. 

Schiller’s Wallenstein, By Charles A. Eggert. Pp. 188. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co, 


Epoch-Making Papers. By Marshall Stewart Brown. Pp. 207. Price, 25 
cents. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
In this little volume some twelve of the more important constitutional and 
political papers of our national period have been gathered. The short historical intro- 
duction and notes are helpful to the young students. 
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